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HISTORICAL NOTICES 


OF THE 


ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION, NOW CALLED 
COWARP COLLEGE, LONDON. 





FROM ITS REMOVAL TO DAVENTRY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


In our Number for January we 
gave an account of the circum- 
stances connected with the origin 
of this important Institution. The 
private academy begun by Mr. 
Jennings, and continued by Dr. 
Doddridge, became, as we have 
seen, in the year 1740, a public 
Institution, by the appropriation 
to its support of the property be- 
queathed by Mr. Coward, and 
placed, for that purpose, in the 
hands of four trustees. Dr. Dod- 
dridge continued to preside over 
it, with distinguished ability, till 
his lamented, and comparatively 
early death, in the year 1751. 

In the course of the following 
year the Academy was removed 
to Daventry, and placed under the 
care of Dr, Caleb Ashworth. 


This gentleman had been one of 
Dr. Doddridge’s students, and 
stood so high in his esteem, that 
the Doctor expressed a wish that 
he might succeed him in his office. 
When application was made to 
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him on this subject, he intimated 
his reluctance to leave the con- 
gregation over which he was 
placed. This, however, was met 
by the trustees consenting to re- 
move the Institution to the town 
where he resided. He entered 
upon the duties of Principal Tutor 
in the year 1752, and discharged 
them in a manner that justified the 
high expectations entertained of 
him by his predecessor. His great 
abilities and learning were com- 
bined with consummate prudence 
and unaffected modesty, and de- 
voted with unremitted diligence 
to the improvement of his stu- 
dents: he drew up for their bene- 
fit the Rudiments of the Hebrew 
Language, which were published 
without his name, and have been 
very extensively used. His ap- 
plication is said to have been in- 
defatigable ; he took great pains 
with all who were committed to 
his care; and was successful in 
furnishing the Dissenting Body 
nip 
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with many eminent and useful 
ministers. He died in 1775, aged 


53. 

The death of Dr, Ashworth, in 
the prime of life, very nearly at 
the same age with his distinguished 
and lamented predecessor, was 
felt to be a serious loss to the In- 
stitution at Daventry. Ina short 
time, however, he was succeeded 
by Mr. Thomas Robins, who 
preached his funeral sermon, and 
who was highly respected for 
learning and piety. Mr. R. had 
been a student of Dr. Doddridge, 
whose death occurring before his 
course of education was com- 
pleted, he became, for the period 
that remained, the pupil of Dr. 
Ashworth. He was first settled 
as a minister at Stretton, in War- 
wickshire, and afterwards removed 
to West Bromwich, near Birming- 
ham. He was a man of singular 
modesty. It was with extreme 
difficulty that he could be pre- 
vailed upon to undertake the office 
to which the Trustees of Mr. Cow- 
ard invited him. He yielded at 
length to their urgent and repeated 
solicitations, and entered, with 

reat acceptance, on the combined 
uties of the tutor and the pastor, 
the congregation at Daventry 
having requested his acceptance of 
the latter office over them. He 
discharged his important and ho- 
nourable functions with consider- 
able ability and success for the 
short space of six years, when the 
loss of his voice compelled him to 
relinquish his situation and to 
withdraw into retirement, It may 
be mentioned, that one of the 
resent Trustees of Coward Col- 
ege, the Rev. Dr. Humphrys, 
was the successor of Mr. Robins 
in his pastoral charge at West 
Bromwich. The following ex- 


tract from Mr. Hall’s Memoir of 
Mr. Toller, will be read with in- 
“ At the early age of 


terest. 
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fifteen, his (Mr. T.’s) parents sent 
him to the Academy at Daventry, 
over which Dr. Ashworth, the 
worthy successor of the celebrated 
Dr. Doddridge, presided: his as- 
sistant in the Academy was the 
Rev. Mr. Robins, who afterwards 
occupied the same station with 
distinguished ability. Of both his 
tutors he was wont to speak in 
terms of high respect: of Mr. Ro- 
bins he was often heard to say, 
that he considered him as the 
wisest and the best man he ever 
knew. Among many other mental 
endowments, he was remarkable 
for delicacy of taste and elegance 
of diction ; and perhaps my reader 
will excuse my observing, that 
the first perception of these qua- 
lities which the writer of ‘these 
lines remembers to have possessed, 
arose from hearing him preach at 
Northampton on a pubis occa- 
sion. It is to be lamented, that 
he has left none of those produc- 
tions behind him, which a correct 
and beautiful imagination, em- 
bodied in language of the most 
elassic purity, rendered so im- 
engi and delightful. The qua- 
ities of his heart corresponded to 
those of his genius; and though, 
long before his death, his bodily 
infirmities obliged him to relin- 
quish a commanding station and 
retire’ into obscurity, he retained 
to the last such an ascendancy 
over the minds of his former pupils, 
and such an interest in their affec- 
tions, as nothing but worth of the 
highest order can command.” 

To the year 1781, on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Robins, Mr. Bel- 
sham was chosen to succeed him, 
both in the congregation and the 
Academy. At that time, as he 
himself informs us in his Life of 
Lindsey, he was “a minister 
whose principles were known to 
be what is commonly called evan- 


gelical.” He presided over the 
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Institution till the year 1789, 
when, in consequence of having 
then decidedly adopted sentiments 
to which he had been gradually 
verging for some time, he sent in 
his resignation to the Trustees, 
which was accepted, as he himself 
remarks, “‘ with great propriety.” 
They were not wanting, however, 
as might be expected, “ in ex- 
pressions of sympathy and friend- 
ship,” and no doubt appreciated 
the honesty which led him to re- 
linquish an office, the duties of 
which he could no longer fulfil. 

It was probably in the following 
year, 1790, that the Academy was 
removed to Northampton, and 
placed under the care of the Rev. 
John Horsey. It is to be feared 
that the example of Mr. Belsham, 
in quitting his appointments, was 
lost on his successor. Aftera 
very few years, itis said to have 
been discovered that ‘ the theo- 
logical opinions maintained and 
taught by Mr. Horsey were ad- 
verse to the will of the founder.” 
The Trustees, finding that such 
was the case, and determined on 
the faithful execution of their 
duty, resolved to attack the evil at 
its very source. They deposed 
the Tutor and dissolved the In- 
stitution, and thus Northampton, 
which had been the cradle of its 
strength and the sphere of its 
glory, became at last the scene of 
its weakness, its humiliation, and 
its grave. 

Before proceeding to notice the 
re-establishment and revival of the 
Academy, it may be proper to 
mention, that there was for some 
time another Institution ~ London, 
supported principally, if not en- 
tirels , by the fade’ in the hands 
of Mr. Coward’s Trustees. It 
would seem that the Academy now 
at Homerton, connected’ from the 
first with the Congregational Fund 
Board, and afterwards with the 


now called Coward College, London. 
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King’s Head Society, did also, at 
one time, receive a portion of its 
support from Mr, Coward’s pro- 
perty. Some circumstances or 
other led, however, to a separation 
of the connexion whieh had thus 
existed between the Fund Board 
and Mr. Coward’s Trustees. The 
latter then devoted their assis- 
tance to a separate institution, 
under the care of Mr. John Eames, 
F.R.S, who had previously taught 
in the academy from which they 
seceded, and of whom a brief 
mention was made in a note at- 
tached to the former part of this 
historical sketch. r. Eames 
died suddenly in 1744, and was 
succeeded by Dr. David Jennings, 
who presided over the Seminary 
for eighteen years with great re- 
putation. He died in 1762. 
During the life-time of Dr. Jen- 
nings, the students boarded in dif- 
ferent families, and the lectures 
were delivered in the house of 
Dr. Savage, the Classical and 
Mathematical Tutor, who then 
resided in Wellclose Square. 
After Dr. J.’s death, the Seminary 
assumed a more regular form; the 
premises, since known as ** Hoxton 
Academy,” were fitted up for the 
residence of the students, under 
the domestic guardianship of one 
of the Tutors. Dr. Savage was 
then appointed tu the theological 
chair, and to Dr. Andrew Kippis 
and Dr. Abraham Rees were com- 
mitted the literary and scientific 
departments. Distinguished as 
these gentlemen might be for their 
abilities and learning, it was pro- 
bably at length discovered that 
the Institution did not, under their 
management, fulfil the unquestion- 
able intentions of the Trust by 
which it was supported. In 1784 
Dr. Kippis resigned his office, as 
did both his colleagues in the fol- 
lowing year. The London Aca- 
demy was then comnected with 
s2 
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that at Daventry, and from that 
time to the present the previously 
separate seminaries have consti- 
tuted one united Institution. 

It might be expected, perhaps, 
that we should endeavour to ac- 
count for those painful circum- 
stances in the theological history of 
the Institution, which it has been 
necessary to record. -We do not 
feel, however, that in a purely 
historical notice we are required 
to enter into such discussions. It 
may be sufficient to observe, in 
the words of Robert Hall, that 
erroneous opinions prevailed, 
‘* partly owing to a laxness in the 
terms of admission, and _ partly 
to the admixture of lay and divi- 
nity students, combined with the 
mode in which theology was 
taught.” Itis probable that each 
of these causes contributed some- 
thing to the general defection ; the 
last does not, of course, apply 
with equal justice to every period 
of the Institution. However ex- 
cellent at first, it had of course 
much degenerated, when it was 
found necessary to dissolve the 
Seminary for a time, and to re- 
move it from Northampton. 

We are thus brought back 
again to the point from which we 
digressed, in order to notice the 
London branch of Mr. Coward’s 
Institution. In 1799, arrange- 
ments were made for the re-esta- 
blishmentof the Academy. Large 
and convenient premises were ob- 
tained in the retired village of 
Wymondley, a place in Hert- 
fordshire, equally distant from 
Hitchin and Stevenage, between 
which towns it stands. The Rev. 
W. Parry, of Little Baddow, 
Essex, then rising into notice by 
some useful and seasonable publi- 
cations, was invited to accept of 
the theological chair, and to be- 
come the resident Tutor,. He en- 
tered upon his duties under auspi- 
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cious circumstances, and con- 
tinued to discharge them for twen- 
ty years, to the satisfaction of the 
Trust and the advantage of his 
students, and with the increasing 
confidence of the religious public. 
Mr. P. was a man of sound judg- 
ment, much metaphysical acu- 
men, and respectable literary at- 
tainments. His orthodoxy was 
unquestioned and unquestionable, 
His life was employed in esta- 
blishing and defending the truth, 
and, in his last hours, he delivered 
a firm and affecting testimony to 
its excellence. ‘The blood and 
righteousness of Christ,” said he, 
‘are my only plea. As to the 
fine-spun theories of modern theo- 
logy, they are but flimsy cobwebs. 
I have thoroughly examined them 
all, and found them to be so. 
They may captivate the youthful 
or the speculative mind, but they 
will be found inadequate in the 
day of trial. One blast from eter- 
nity will blow them all away.” 
We feel it unnecessary, however, 
to extend our remarks relating to 
Mr. Parry, as a full account of his 
life and character will be found in 
the second volume of our work; 
it occupies a portion of the num- 
bers for May, June, and July, 
1819. 

The state of the Academy was 
much improved after its removal 
to Wymondley. Partly, indeed, 
from its old connexions, and from 
other circumstances, students were 
occasionally admitted, who were 
never likely to fulfil the intentions 
of the pious founder. The greater 
number, however, were of a dif- 
ferent description; many are occu- 
pying stations of importance and 
usefulness, and ** some have falien 
asleep.” 

Mr. Parry was succeeded by 
the Rev»J. Atkinson, at that time 
minister at Epsom, in Surrey .We 
have understood that this proved, 
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in the issue, an unfortunate ap- 
pointment.. Mr. A. did not know 
how to govern young men, and 
some of the young men were not 
sufficiently willing to be governed, 
at least not by unmixed authority. 
The period of Mr. A.’s presidency, 
however, was extremely brief. 
He died in 1821. 

From this period the academy 
has been under the care of its pre- 
sent highly-esteemed and respected 
head, the Rev. Thomas Morell. 
It would be indelicate to indulge 
in any remarks on the character or 
career of a living individual. Pro- 
priety forbids the expression of 
much that justice would suggest. 
It must suffice to say, that Mr. M., 
at the time of his being invited to 
the office which he now fills, was 
stationed at St. Neots, in Hunting- 
donshire, where he had laboured, 
with acceptance and success, for 
twenty years; and was known to 
the public by some useful works. 
It has been generally understood 
that, since his connection with the 
Institution, greater attention has 
been paid to the personal piety of 
candidates for admission, and that 
hitherto the Seminary has flourished, 
in the best and highest sense, under 
his instructions. His method of 
teaching calls forth whatever pow- 
ers his pupils may possess, while 
his personal character, in an emi- 
nent degree, inspires attachment 
and invites confidence. 

Several gentlemen filled the of- 
fice of classical tutor during the 
continuance of the academy at 
Wymondley. For a short time, iu 
the early part of the period, Dr. 
Burder, of Hackney, was. thus 
engaged. Mr. Bailey, who died 
about twelve months before Mr. 
Parry, sustained the office for a 
greater number of years, we be- 
lieve, than any who either preceded 
or followed him. We have heard 
him frequently spoken of by his 


pupils with great veneration, affec- 
tion, and respect. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Jos. ‘Turnbull, 
B.A., on whose resignation the Rev. 
Mr. Lee was invited to the office, 
who was followed by the Rev. W. 
Hull, with whose removal, con- 
sequent on the arrangements about 
to be noticed, the office itself has 
probably terminated. 

The arrangements referred to may 
be related in few words, as our 
readers and the public are fully 
aware of them. The establishment 
of the London University, offering 
those ad vantages which a university 
only can confer, without the ex- 
clusive restrictions of the ancient 
national institutions, Mr. Coward’s 
Trustees, with a boldness and spirit 
worthy of themselves, determined 
to secure to their students all those 
literary privileges which a residence 
in the neighbourhood of the univer- 
sity could command. For this pur- 
pose, the extensive building (of 
which we bave presented our read- 
ers with a correct representation) 
situated in Byng Place, Torrington 
Square, was purchased in 1832, 
and was prepared for the reception 
of the academic family in the au- 
tumn of last year. It is a hand- 
some structure, and the internal 
arrangements are in every respect 
elegant and commodious, The stu- 
dents are here lodged and boarded 
under the superintendence and con- 
troul of the Tutor. Their theolo. 
gical pursuits are directed by him, 
while for improvement in Hebrew, 
Classics, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, and the Philosophy 
of the Mind, they attend upon the 
lectures of the respective university 
professors. The experiment is a 
noble one. It has been undertaken, 
we doubt not, in a devout and be- 
coming spirit, and we fervently 
pray that the divine blessing may 
accompany and succeed it. Some- 
thing of the kind was required by 
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the spirit of the times, and the po- 
sition of the Church, We trust 
that many able and pious men, 
amply stored with the rich accu- 
mulations of secular and sacred li- 
terature, will hereafter issue from 
an Lnstitution whose character and 
attitude fully justify the honourable 
title which it has assumed of Cow- 
ARD COLLEGE. 

1t may be proper to observe that 
the College is in possession of a 
very extensive and valuable library, 
of many thousand volumes, includ. 
ing some rare and beautiful editions 
of the Classics, a collection of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, ancient 
versions of the Scriptures, with the 
most important works on Theology, 
Science, and general Literature. 

We cannot better conclude this 
cursory notice, than by adverting 
to a discourse on the ‘ Christian 
Ministry,” delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Collyer, one of the present 
Trustees, in the private chapel of 
the Institution, on the 17th of Oc- 
tober, 1833, at the opening of the 
College. The discourse has been 
printed, though not published ; we 
trust, however, that we are not 
committing any impropriety in thus 
referring to it. It is founded on 
Colossians iv. 17. ‘‘ Say to Ar- 
chippus, take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the 
Lord, that thou fulfil it.” The 
preacher describes the nature of the 
ministry, its appointment, and the 
duties which it involves. We se- 
lect the following passages because 
they furnish, from the highest au- 
thority, a description of the cha- 
racter which, by the intention of 
the founder, Coward ree is 
expected to possess, an a state- 
ment, honourable to all concerned, 
of their desire and intention to se- 
cure and maintain it. 

** On this interesting occasion, I 
have abstained from separate speci- 
fications of the reciprocal duties 
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connected with the relations of such 
an Institution as this, and from 
distinct addresses to its principal 
branches. I have: chosen rather, 
in this general statement of prin. 
ciples, to leave them to their own 
operation upon the parties concern- 
ed, And who is not concerned? 
The application, in which we are 
all interested, must be personally 
made in order to be rendered indi- 
vidually beneficial. The minister 
must take it into his pulpit—the 
hearer into his retirement—the tu- 
tor into his lecture-room, and the 
student into his closet. But I can- 
not, at such a moment, omit to re- 
mark, that these principles appear 
to be in especial accordance with 
the object contemplated by the 
founder of this Institution, It was 
his unquestionable intention to 
countenance a learned ministry. 
And as the advantages of our na- 
tional universities were inaccessible 
to those who were not included in 
the pale of the establishment, he 
made this provision, to secure to 
those who conscientiously declined 
the exercise of their ministry within 
it, so much as could be obtained to 
supply this deficiency. He con- 
templated a dissenting ministry, 
from no bigoted motive, but on the 
ground of personal preference, and 
on the higher general principle 
which it appeared to him to in- 
volve, of liberty of conscience. He 
therefore direeted the distribution 
of his property ‘for the promotion 
of the interests of Christ's religion 
among protestant dissenters.’ He 
designed an orthodvx ministry. I 
employ the term in no offensive 
sense, but simply because it popu- 
larly conveys that class of senti- 
ment and of doctrine which he was 
desirous to promulgate. He has 
himself decided this, by the explicit 
instructions enjoined upon his lec- 
turers to ‘ preach Christ direct ;’ and 
no less in the choice which he him- 
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self made of a tutor for his students, 
in the person of the excellent Dod- 
dridge (in whose academical pulpit 
I am now standing)—of Trustees, 
under his own immediate appoint- 
ment by his will, at the head of 
whom is found the name of Dr. 
Watts—and of a standard of doc- 
trine and discipline in his own 
words : 

‘«« That my said masters, or 
their successors, do take care that 
the said students be well instructed 
in the true gospel doctrines, accor- 
ding as the same are explained in 
the Assembly’s Catechism, and in 
that method of Church discipline 
which is practised by the congrega- 
tional churches.’ 

“* Without attempting to impugn 
the right of private judgment, or 
desiring to fetter free inquiry, it is 
impossible not to infer, that the 
most scrupulous and conscientious 
examination of their views and mo- 
tives, on all points, and on these 
especially, should be exercised on 
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the part of those who avail them- 
selves of his bounty. It has been, 
and is, the desire, no less than the 
duty, of the Trustees now acting 
under the power of his will, to give 
full and unqualified effect to all its 
provisions. They judge that they 
have now an opportunity of sodoing 
upon a more extended scale than 
has formerly been practicable, by 
the removal of their Institution to 
the metropolis; and in preserving, 
unchanged, their theological de- 
partment, maintaining their own 
absolute independence, and secur- 
ing their students under their own 
immediate guardianship, while in 
every department of literature and 
science they can supply all the be- 
nefits of a university education. 
They cannot but think, that the 
work in which they are engaged is 
the greatest, subject to human in- 
strumentality, and the effects re- 
sulting from it, the most important 
to the interests of immortal man.” 
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In the introductory paper of last 
month, we endeavoured to make it 
lain, that the Scriptures of the 
ew Testament must be our guide 
in all questions which concern the 
constitution and government of the 
Christian church. 

On examining these Scriptures 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
true nature of the church, we find 
no mention made of a material 
church, and nothing to counte- 
nance the notion of a national 
church, a church established by 
law, and incorporated with the 
State. 

We find no mention made of a 
material church, In England this 


II. 


is the most common acceptation of 
the word. Thus we speak of * St. 
Paul’s Church,” and say, that ‘* the 
new church is a handsome build- 
ing.” Yet no instance of a similar 
use of the term occurs in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. Where reference is 
made to the church under the idea 
of a building, asin Eph. ii. 21, the 
allusion is plainly metaphorical ; 
whenever literal language is em- 
ployed, the word church desig- 
nates not a material structure, but 
a Christian society or assembly. 
The common abuse of the word in 
this country is matter of lamen- 
tation, because it tends to perpe- 
tuate among the people erroneous 
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opinions. But the evil cannot at 
once be remedied, for even they 
whose views are correct, are some- 
times compelled, unless _ they 
would adopt an awkward circum- 
locution, to acquiesce in the po- 
ular phraseology. . The evil can 
counteracted only by the dif- 
fusion of Scriptural sentiments on 
the subject, which, so far as they 
green. will gradually rectify the 
anguage. 

No one pretends that in the 
New Testament a national church 
can be found, or any expressions 
corresponding to the phrase, 
** Church of England.” 

In the days of the Apostles, 
there were several churches in dif- 
ferent parts of the same province ; 
in Galatia, for instance; but no- 
thing is stated which can lead us 
to infer that these churches were 
consolidated into one, under one 
government. On the contrary, 
when Paul wrote to them, he ad- 
dressed them (Gal, i, 2.) not as the 
Church of Galatia, but as the 
Churches of Galatia. On the same 
principle he speaks, (1 Cor. xvi. 
19.) of the Churches. of Asia, and 
the Apostle John, (Rev. i. 4.) 
sends his Apocalypse to the seven 
Churches in Asia (Minor.) Pro- 
vincial churches, and still more, 
national churches, find no coun- 
tenance in the New Testament. 

Neither does that book contain 
even the rudiments of a model for 
a church allied to the civil power. 

They who differ from us in their 
notions of ecclesiastical affairs 
admit the fact, but assert that good 
reasons may be assigned for it, 
without supposing that such an 
alliance is contrary to the will of 
God. The Christian faith at that 
time, they truly affirm, was the 
creed of the minority, and that mi- 
nority consisted, for the most part, 
of persons in an humble condition 
of life. It does not, therefore, 
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follow, it is urged, that when the 
Gospel found its way into palaces, 
and kings and nobles ‘* became 
obedient to the faith,” such an 
alliance could not lawfully be 
formed. Is it not declared in pro- 
phecy, that ‘ kings should be the 
nursing fathers, and queens the 
nursing mothers” of the church ? 

We answer, that religious 
princes may foster the Christian 
cause by other and better ways 
than by becoming its chief mini- 
sters. Let Christian kings, coun- 
cillors and legislators make de- 
cided, though unostentatious pro- 
fession of .their faith in Christ; 
let them regulate both their pri- 
vate and public conduct by the 
word of God; let them become 
examples to the people in reve- 
rence for religion, and in respect 
to the Lord’s day; let them give 
princely contributions to biblical, 
evangelical, and other pbilanthro- 
pre institutions; and let them, in 
raming laws and appointing taxes, 
discountenance vice and favour 
virtue and religion; and we ven- 
ture to affirm, that they will thus 
promote the interests of genuine 
piety so effectually, as fully to 
deserve to be called ‘‘ the nursing 
fathers” of the church; whereas, 
on the system of constituting civil 
rulers, ex-officio, church rulers, 
the Christian cause receives not 
benefit but incalculable damage. 
The magistrate, being in a majority 
of instances not a real Christian, 
knows not how to use religious 
authority, while ten times more 
of such authority is entrusted to 
him than he ought to have, were his 
piety ever so unquestionable, 

To show that the incorporation 
of the church with the state is 
consonant to Scripture, it would 
be necessary to prove one of two 
things, either that the civil ruler, in 
some given case, has a divine sanc- 
tion for taking the oversight of the 
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church, or that the New Testa- 
ment authorises any and every civil 
ruler professing Christianity so to 
act. 

The kings of Judah had no such 
measure of authority in the church 
as has been usurped by some 
Christian princes and governments. 
What may be called, for the sake 
of illustration, “* the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and administration of 
the Sacraments, and other rites 
and ceremonies of the Church” of 
the Jews was published, not by 
an order in council, an act of civil 
government, or the vote of an 
ecclesiastical convocation, but by 
the express command of “ the 
King of kings.” In like manner, 
what may be called, * the livings” 
in the Jewish Church, were not in 
the gift, either of the Crown, of 
the High Priest, or of the Elders, 
but were successively held by 
Priests and Levites, according to 
rules very minutely prescribed by 
the same highest authority. 

In so far, however, as a Jew- 
ish king, David or Solomon for 
example, had authority in the 
church, he could exhibit an indis- 
putable title, having the sanction 
of the Supreme Ruler, whose 
‘* anointed” servant he was. 
Let any Christian king exhibit 
a similar title to ecclesiastical so- 
vereignty, and all good men will 
as readily call him the Head of the 
Church, as they now call him the 
Head of the State. Such a title, 
arising from actual designation by 
God, no one now pretends to pos- 
sess. 

Does the New Testament, then, 
authorise any and every civil ruler, 
professing Christianity, to become, 
ex-officio, head of the church ? 

To this we answer, that while 
there is nothing in the Gospel to 
favour such a notion, there is much 
to oppose it. 

N.S. NO, 111. 
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The Christian church is a reli- 
gious society, into which no man 
has a right to enter on the score of 
worldly distinctions, whether of 
wealth or of dominion. A man 
must be a Christian before he can 
lawfully belong to a Cbristian 
community; and in the church of 
Christ, the rich and the poor, 
rulers and subjects meet together 
on equal terms, The departments 
of civil government and of religion 
are quite distinct. The magistrate 
comes into the church, not as a 
magistrate, but as a believer in 
Christ, and has no right to act 
as a magistrate in the church, un- 
less unhappily some breach of the 
peace should require his inter- 
ference. He does not even enter 
the church, much less acquire 
power in it by virtue of his secular 
authority. The church of Christ 
is the kingdom of Christ, which 
he himself has declared to be 
** not of this world,” while the 
magistrate’s province is of this 
world. We “ give to Cesar the 
things that are Caesar's,” when we 
act as peaceful citizens and loyal 
subjects. We “ give to God the 
things which are God’s,” when we 
deny that any man has the right of 
exercising legislative power in the 
church, and when we deny even 
executive power to any, except to 
men who are duly appointed to 
such ecclesiastical offices as have 
the sanction of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The church of the New Testa- 
ment is either the whole body of the 
faithful, or it is a number of Chris- 
tians in one locality, who assemble 
in one place for religious purposes. 
The context renders it easy, in 
every case, to determine in which 
of these meanings the term is 
used. 

An instance of the larger accep- 
tation of the word occurs in Eph. 
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v. 26. “ Christ loved the church 
and gave himself for it, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word, 
that he might present it to himself 
a glorious church.” But in more 
instances, the term is used to de- 
note such a body of Christians as 
may and do meet in one place. 
Such a body may consist of some 
thousands of persons, as was the 
case with the church in Jerusalem; 
whose numbers have made some 
good men question the accuracy 
of our views on this point, from 
the supposed inuposelbility of their 
being all accommodated in one 
place; and if it were essential to 
the legality and utility of a reli- 
gious meeting that every individual 
should sit in a pew, or even ona 
bench, it would be difficult to 
imagine where, except in such a 
place as an ancient amphitheatre, 
adequate accommodation could be 
obtained. But wheu we contem- 
plate the multitudes standing ina 
spacious area of the Temple, the 
difficulty vanishes. Let us sup- 

» with a recent defender of the 
National Establishment, that the 
church at Jerusalem consisted of 
of 30,000 persons, which is pro- 
bably beyond the truth, it is not 
likely that so many as 20,000 
would meet ut any one time, 
and it is well known how large 
a number of persons standing 
closely together and maintaining 
silence, can hear a voice which is 
distinct and clear. Moreover, rea- 
soning apart, it is matter of fact, 
declared as plainly as words can 
make it, that the church at Jeru- 
salem, whatever was the number 
of its members, actually did meet, 
for the transaction of business, as 
one body in one place. Chapters 
vi. xv. and xxi. of the Acts con- 
tain separate and unquestionable 
instances of such meetings. It 
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will be enough to refer to the first 
of those instances, because at that 
time the church in Jerusalem had 
attained its maximum, having re- 
ceived the large accessions of con- 
verts described in chapters ii. and 
v. and not having as yet suffered 
diminution by the persecution 
which soon afterwards arose about 
Stephen. ‘In those days, when 
the number of the disciples was 
multiplied,”—‘‘ the twelve called 
the multitude of the disciples to 
them,”—*‘ and the saying (of the 
twelve respecting the appointment 
of deacons) pleased the whole mul- 
titude.” What was the total num- 
ber of the church at Jerusalem ?— 
what proportion of that number 
was present?—and what propor- 
tion of those who were present 
were able to see every one of the 
speakers, and to hear every word 
which they spake, are questions 
which, in whatever way they are 
answered, or whether or not 
they are answered at all, affect 
not the plain statement of the 
facts, that the church as a body 
was summoned; that as a body 
the church met; that as a body 
the meeting was addressed by the 
Apostles; and that as a body 
they acted on the advice given 
them. The attempt, therefore, to 
show that the church in Jerusalem 
must have been many churches, ut- 
terly fails. But while the record 
is decisive as to its being one 
church, it is perfectly reasonable to 
believe that its members often met 
for purposes of devotion in smaller 
companies. 

Christian churches in some 
places consisted of but few mem- 
bers. There was a “ church in the 
house” of Priscilla and Aquila, 
and a church in ‘ the house of 
Philemon.” Christ had declared, 
that wherever ‘two or three” 
should meet in his name, there he 
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would be in the midst of them.” 
The place of meeting may be 
large or small, splendid or humble, 
enclosed with walls and a roof, or 
open to the sky. Whatever be the 
number and whatever the place of 
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meeting, Christians who assemble 
for religious purposes in one place 
constitute a church. 

The members and office-bearers 
of the church will next come under 
consideration. 





WHAT IS A CALL TO THE MINISTRY? 


ANSWERED IN A LETTER BY THE REV, JAMES D. KNOWLES. 


The Rev. Wm. Thorn, of Winchester, having received the following paper, 
which has been published as a prize Tract in America, has kindly forwarded it 
for our use, and we gladly insert it as a very satisfactory discussion of a question 
upon which we are not aware that any thing has been previously written. 





My pear Brotuer,—I need 
not assure you that the subject on 
which we recently conversed is 
deeply interesting to my mind. The 
inquiry, /s it my duty to preach the 
Gospel? is one of the most import- 
ant that can occupy our attention. 
I have wished that some person 
competent to the task would fur- 
nish the church with a judicious 
treatise on this topic. It would be 
most gratefully received by hun- 
dreds of young men, whose minds 
are agitated by doubts concerning 
their duty. Such a treatise, too, 
would be a valuable assistant to 
pastors, both by reminding them 
of their duty to the young men in 
their respective churches, and by 
aiding them to perform that duty. 
The churches also need instruction 
respecting their obligations to seek 
out and cherish the gifts which may 
exist among their young members. 
But as such an Essay has not yet 
appeared, you will allow me to 
suggest a few thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 

It gives me pleasure to know 
that you agree with me on the 
point, that sincere love to the Saviour 
is the first and indispensable qua- 
lification. If I had doubt whether 


you have been “born of the Spi- 
rit,” I could not think of you in re- 
ference to the ministry, but should 
rather feel it my first duty to be- 
seech you, in Christ’s stead, to be 
reconciled to Gods A man who 
has not scriptural evidence that his 
heart has been renewed, may be 
sure that it would be presumption 
to intrude himself into the ministry. 
No monarch would employ a rebel 
as an ambassador. Much less will 
the Saviour appoint an impenitent 
sinner to proclaim his Gospel. To 
such a man the words of the 
Psalmist may be most emphatically 
applied: ‘* Unto the wicked God 
saith, What hast thou to do to 
declare my statutes, or that thou 
shouldest take my covenant in thy 
mouth? seeing thou hatest instruc- 
tion, and castest my words behind 
thee.” 

But, while I believe you to bea 
true Christian, I must exhort you, 
before you proceed further in your 
inquiries concerning the ministry, 
to ‘make your calling and elec- 
tion sure” by a faithful application 
to your own soul of the scriptural 
tests of conversion. That it is pos- 
sible to arrive at a well-grounded 
persuasion of our adoption—that 
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we may “ know that we have 
passed from death unto life”—that 
we may enjoy the * full assurance 
of faith” —is indisputable. Every 
Christian perhaps experiences oc- 
casional eclipses of his hope, be- 
cause he is betrayed into sin, which 
darkens his understanding and dis- 
turbs his peace. But this is a 
different thing from that perpetual 
overshadowing of the soul of which 
some professing Christians com- 
plain. They have some light, but 
the rays struggle through a cloud. 
They enjoy some hope, but it is 
faint and wavering. They have a 
little peace, but it is often disturbed 
by fears. Such a doubting believeris 
not qualified to plead the Saviour’s 
cause with men. He cannot con- 
fidently urge others to believe, 
while he himself has only a feeble 
faith. He cannot speak persua- 
sively of the excellence of that re- 
ligion, the consolations of which 
he does not himself enjoy. He 
cannot comfort the mourner, guide 
the inquirer, and remove the doubts 
of the perplexed. The young man, 
then, who is inquiring concerning 
the ministry, must examine himself, 
not merely to be satisfied that he 
is a Christian, but to ascertain 
whether his faith is sufficiently firm 
to enable him to go onward in the 
toils and conflicts of the ministry 
with the confidence of Paul: * I 
know whom [ have believed, and 
am persuadad that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day.” 
Another fundamental point which 
you fully admit is, that there must 
be a call to the ministry. You be- 
lieve that it belongs to the Saviour 
alone to give pastors and teachers 
to his church, and to commission 
ambassadors to his enemies. You 
do not believe that every pious 
man, bor even every pious and 
well-educated man, has a right to 
become a minister. You believe 
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that he whom God designs for the 
ministry will have a special inti- 
mation of the will of God, without 
which he must not presume to enter 
the sacred office. 

But while you fully believe that 
there is a special call to the mini- 
stry, you do not admit the idea of 
a miraculous intimation of the will 
of God, You do not expect to 
be addressed by an audible voice. 
You look for no visions. You 
wait for no supernatural light from 
heaven to flash suddenly upon you. 
Of all these you find instances in 
the Scriptures ; but you do not be- 
lieve that God now communicates, 
by such methods, his commands 
to men. A knowledge of his will, 
therefore, in all cases, where there 
is not an express revelation of that 
will in the Scriptures, must be 
gathered from the general princi- 
ples there laid down, from the pro- 
vidence of God, and from the 
movings of his Spirit on the soul. 

Let us then inquire what light 
on this subject may be derived 
from the general principles of the 
Bible. 

One of these principles is, that 
we are not our own, but are bought 
witha price. The Saviour has re- 
deemed us by his precious blood, 
and we are his by every claim 
which can spring from his relation 
to us as our Creator and our Re- 
deemer. All Christians are bound 
by every tie of love, of gratitude, 
of regard to their own happiness, 
and of desire for the glory of their 
Lord, “to live, not unto themselves, 
but unto Him which died for them, 
and rose again.” Christians are in 
the highest sense the “ peculiar 
people”—that is, the property of 
the Saviour, whom he has an entire 
right to place where he pleases, to 
employ in whatever service he may 
choose, and to subject to whatever 
trials and labours may be best 
adapted to promote his own glory 
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and the prosperity of his kingdom. 
No Christian, therefore, isat liberty 
to consult his own taste or inclina- 
tion alone, nor to seek exclusively 
his own advantage. Every Chris- 
tian ought to inquire, with a humble, 
grateful spirit of self-consecration 
to the Saviour’s cause, ‘* Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” 
There is, in a certain sense, a call 
to every service in which a Chris- 
tian can be engaged, and he ought 
not to take any important step 
without seeking by prayer, by ob- 
serving the providences of God, 
and by listening to the intimations 
of the Spirit, to know what is the 
divine will, A call to the ministry, 
1 conceive, differs from a call to 
occupy any other post in the ser- 
vice of the Saviour, not so much 
in its nature as in its importance. 
The office of the ministry is more 
important, and therefore requires 
higher qualifications; but the mi- 
nister’s duty to live for the Saviour 
is no stronger, and indeed no other 
than the obligation which embraces 
every Christian. 

From this principle then, my 
dear brother, we deduce this rule, 
that an entire willingness to serve 
the Saviour, in the ministry, or in 
any other post, is one necessary qua- 
lification o a minister. This wil- 
lingness, 1 am happy to believe, 
you sincerely cherish. 

Another general principle which 
the Scriptures teach is, that it is 
the duty of every Christian to con- 
tribute all in his power to the pro- 
motion of truth and holiness. No- 
thing less than the utmost exertion 
of all his faculties can fulfil his 
duty. It becomes then a question, 
which every Christian ought se- 
riously and prayerfully to examine, 
How can I be most useful? As God 
has given to men different degrees 
of ability, he has evidently de- 
signed them for different stations. 
—The parable of the talents is 
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fonnded on this principle, and it 
teaches us the consolatory truth, 
that the faithful servant will be ap- 
proved and rewarded by his master, 
whether he possess ten talents or 
but one. The reasoning of Paul, 
in the twelfth chapter of Romans, 
proceeds on the fact, that there are 
different offices to be filled, and 
that different qualifications are 
given to those who are designed to 
occupy them: ‘ As we have many 
members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office, 
so we, being many, are one body 
in Christ, and every one members 
one of another. Having then gifts 
differing according to the grace 
that is given to us, whether pro- 
phecy, let us prophesy according 
to the proportion of faith; or mi- 
nistry, let us wait on our mini- 
stering; or he that teacheth, on 
teaching; or he that exhorteth, on 
exhortation; he that giveth, let 
him do it with simplicity; he that 
ruleth, with diligence; he that 
showeth mercy, with cheerfulness.” 
We may, then, safely adopt this 
general rule, that wherever God 
has given to an individual the qua- 
lifications for a particular work, 
he ought to engage in that work. 
These would otherwise seem to be 
a waste of power. In the human 
body, each organ is evidently in- 
tended for its appropriate service, 
There is nothing deficient, and no- 
thing superfluous, In the body of 
Christ the case is similar, God 
has undoubtedly distributed among 
her members all needful gifts for 
her preservation and growth. It 
is to be lamented that these gifts 
are not always judiciously and 
faithfully employed. 

The principle now under consi- 
deration supplies us with two im- 
portant rules, which may assist a 
young man to ascertain his duty 
respecting the ministry. 

1. That he ought himself to be 
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convinced, on reasonable grounds, 
that he would be more useful as a 


minister than in any other sphere of 


duty. 

2. That he ought to possess, in 
the opinion of others, who are com- 
petent to judge, the essential quali- 
fications for the ministry. 

The judicious Andrew Fuller 
has accordingly stated, in his brief 
remarks on a ‘‘ Call to the Mini- 
stry,” that it is a principle which 
may be taken for granted, that 
*‘ whoever possesses the essential 
qualifications for the Christian mi- 
nistry, is called to exercise them.” 

I will now consider what light 
may be reflected on the path of 
duty from the providence of God. 

1 mean to use the phrase pro- 
vidence of God, as including what- 
ever God has done for a man, in 
sam to his endowments of body 
and of mind, the situation in which 
he is placed, and his duties and 
relations to his fellow-men. 

That the physical constitution 
has some bearing on the question 
of duty respecting the ministry is 
evident. A dumb man could not 
be a minister, whatever might be 
his mental and spiritual qualifica- 
tions. A man whose health was 
greatly impaired, or whose consti- 
tution was so feeble as to preclude 
the hope of efficiency, ought not 
to enter on the work. In all such 
cases, the providence of God has 
decided the question. 

The constitution of the mind has 
a still more direct connexion with 
the subject. A man must have 
such a degree of understanding as 
to enable him to learn and to teach, 
or he canuot be fit for a mini- 
ster. This degree we cannot fix in 
theory, thougl: there will be little 
difficulty, perhaps, in deciding the 
point in practice. A feeble mind, 
which cannot manage ordinary 
affairs with success; a dull mind, 
which cannot learn; an eccentric 
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mind, which prompts a man to say 
and do imprudent things ; an indo- 
lent mind, which will not study; a 
very irascible temper, and other 
bad qualities of this kind, ought 
to be regarded as evidence, that 
God does not intend the individual 
forthe ministry. The qualifications 
specified 1 Tim. iii. 1—7. and 
Titus, i. 5—9. should be carefully 
considered. 

I say nothing here of an ignorant 
mind, because such a mind may be 
instructed, if it possess the ability 
and disposition. And here, my 
brother, allow me to make a sug- 
gestion, which is, I conceive, very 
important. The question, Am I 
called to be a minister? does not 
include the question, Is it my duty 
Now to preach? Much of the 
error which exists on this subject 
among the churches, and much of 
the embarrassment which often dis- 
tresses the minds of young Chris- 
tians, spring from confounding these 
questions. The inquiry in most 
cases, ought to be, Is it my duty to 
PREPARE to preach the Gospel? 
It may be a man’s duty to be ac- 
quiring the qualifications for the 
ministry, who is not yet fit to 
preach, This is too plain, it would 
seem, to need proof. Yet it may 
be profitable to illustrate this point. 
Paul informs us that he was sepa- 
rated and designed for the ministry 
from his birth. Gal. i. 15. The 
same fact is asserted by Jehovah 
himself concerning Jeremiah. Jer. 
i. 5. And all who believe in the 
foreknowledge of God, must be- 
lieve that this is true of all the mi- 
nisters whom he appoints. Some 
eminent ministers, like Dr. Dod- 
dridge, became pious in childhood, 
If Dr. Doddridge, while a child, 
had been informed by Jehovah that 
he was designed for the ministry, 
would it have been his duty then 
to commence preaching? Certainly 
not, It would have been his duty 
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to devote himself to an earnest 
preparation for the work. If then 
a case might happen, in which the 
individual would be called, not to 
preach, but to prepare to preach, 
why should we suppose it unrea- 
sonable to conclude that God often 
does, by his providence and his 
Spirit, call men to the ministry, to 
be exercised not now, but when 
they shall have acquired the neces- 
sary preparation? Our Saviour 
called his apostles, not to preach 
immediately, but to be disciples, 
that is, learners, and when they 
were instructed, he sent them forth 
to proclaim his Gospel. 

If this reasoning is correct, the 
difficulty which seriously embar- 
rasses many young men, the want 
of sufficient education, is removed. 
It is a plain case, that God does 
not call a man to preach immedi- 
ately, who is incapable of teaching. 
1t would be an impeachment of his 
wisdom to suppose it. But he may 
call a man to prepare to preach. 
If a young man, then, has the other 
qualifications, his want of edu- 
cation is not a reason for doubting 
whether he is called to be a mini- 
ster, that is, to be a minister when 
he shall have made all suitable 
preparation. And at this time, when 
seminaries of learning are so nu- 
merous, and ready to assist every 
suitable applicant, almost every 
young man may, if he will, obtain 
a competent education. 

This view of the case, too, shows 
how unfounded is the objection, 
which is often made by Christians, 
to a course of education for the 
ministry. If, say they, a man is 
called to preach, he ought to 
preach, and not to spend his time 
at college, or at the Theological 
Seminary. But they mistake the 
point, If the call is to prepare to 
preach, the young man would dis- 
obey God if he should preach in- 
stead of pursuing his studies, Let, 
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then, Christians beware how they 
censure young men, and entice 
them from their books. They un- 
doubtedly often resist the will of 
God by such an interference, and 
destroy the usefulness of the un- 
happy man whom they have per- 
suaded to misinterpret his call, and 
enter the field before he was pre- 
pared, ‘This course of reasoning, 
too, shows that it is an injurious 
and wrong practice, to give a young 
man a license to preach before he 
is prepared. The practice of the 
churches on this subject ought to 
be conformed to the indications of 
God's will. If the call is to pre- 
pare to preach, the church ought to 
give a young man, of whose other 
qualifications they are satisfied, an 
expression of their approbation of 
such a course of preparation, re- 
serving the license for that period 
when he shall have acquired a suf- 
ficient amount of knowledge and 
experience to enable him to teach. 

We may reasonably suppose 
that if God designs a young man 
for the ministry, his providence will 
furnish some intimations of his will 
beside the proper endowments of 
body and mind. The individual 
may expect to see, in his situation, 
in his pursuits, in his connexion 
with others, a variety of circum- 
stances concurring to point out his 
duty. The hand of God will be 
presented to guide his steps. There 
will be, especially, a removal of 
obstacles. These may spring from 
the opposition of parents or em- 
ployers, in the case of a minor; 
from various engagements which 
cannot be violated without sin, and 
a release from which cannot be 
obtained; from pecuniary obliga- 
tions; from domestic ties ; and from 
a great variety of other causes. A 
man may be sure that while any 
lawful engagement which he can- 
not honourably disregard opposes 
his entrance into the ministry, he 
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must not proceed. He may use all 
proper means to obtain a release, 
but if this is impossible, he must 
submit. ‘The minister must have a 
spotless reputation, and the scan- 
dal of violated engagements would 
destroy his usefulness. He must 
wait patiently, and if the difficulty 
is never removed, he must forego 
the privilege of preaching the 
Gospel. But a removal of the ob- 
stacle, especially if it takes place 
in such a way as to make the inter- 
ference of God manifest, may be 
an encouraging indication of his 
will in reference to the ministry. 
There are circumstances, too, in 
which a young man is sometimes 
placed, which impel him toward 
the ministry without any volition, 
or indeed consciousness of the fact, 
ou his part. In the Sabbath school 
he may be required by a sense of 
duty to take a prominent place. 
In conference and prayer-meetings 
the absence or supineness of others 
may force him to become the leader. 
In some cases, where a church is 


destitute of a pastor, a young man. 


may be urged by his brethren to 
read, and pray, and address the 
assembly, till he finds himself con- 
sidered by others as a minister, 
and his own heart istoo much inte- 
rested to allow him to retrace his 
steps. This was almost ae 
the case with Andrew Fuller. Suc 
providential events are among the 
strongest external evidences of a 
call to the ministry. 

But the general opinion of Chris- 
tians, among whom a young man 
is placed, that he is designed for 
the ministry, may be considered as 
the most satisfactory _— which 
can be furnished by God’s provi- 
dence. Respecting many of the 
necessary qualifications a man is 
not himself a sufficient judge. Of 
his talents, his piety, his prudence, 
his zeal for the glory of God, his 
aptness to teach, and his power to 
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interest and benefit others, his bre- 
thren are better able to judge than 
himself. If then Christians around 
him come gradually to think that 
he is designed for the ministry, 
while he himself makes no dis- 
closure of his feelings on the sub- 
ject; or if, when he mentions it, he 
finds their minds prepared to ap- 
prove and to encourage him, a 
may consider this concurrent opi- 
nion of Christians as a strong indi- 
cation of the will of God. He 
ought not, it is true, to decide with- 
out that internal conviction of duty, 
of which I shall soon speak; but 
the favourable judgment of Chris- 
tians ought greatly to strengthen 
that conviction. On the other hand, 
it may be established as a general 
rule, that a person ought to suspect 
the ground of such a conviction, if 
judicious and pious men around do 
not perceive in him ministerial gifts, 
and cannot bid him God speed. 
There are, without doubt, cases, in 
which the ignorance or prejudices 
of Christians may induce them to 
refuse their countenance and aid to 
a young man, and he may be forced 
to act from his own sense of duty. 
He would need, however, un- 
usually strong evidences of his call, 
to authorize him to proceed in op- 
position to the opinion of his bre- 
thren. 

I now approach, with some so- 
licitude, the most important and 
difficult part of this subject. The 
internal call, by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit on the heart, is, we 
fully believe, indispensable. But 
the mode of that operation cannot 
be described, for the same reason 
that we cannot define the mode in 
which the Spirit accomplishes the 
call of a sinner from darkness to 
light. In both cases, we can do 
no more than describe some of the 
effects. 

I have already spoken of the 
entire willingness which a man 
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must feel to serve the Saviour in 
the ministry, or in any other sphere 
of duty. This willingness is a fruit 
of the Spirit. There must be, be- 
side this, a decided desire to be 
thus employed. Such a desire is 
referred to by Paul. ‘ This is a 
true saying, if a man desire the 
office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good work.” ‘There is not neces- 
sarily any immodesty, any ambi- 
tious aspiration in the desire to be 
a minister; but it is taken for 
granted, as Mr. Fuller remarks, 
that “ this desire shall spring from 
a pure motive, and not from the 
love of ease, affluence, or ap- 
plause. It is necessary, in my 
judgment,” he continues, “ that 
there should be a special desire of 
this sort, a kind of fire kindled in 
the bosom, that it would be painful 
to extinguish.” 

This desire will not be that tran- 
sient impulse of zeal which usually 
impels young Christians to be ac- 
tive in religious duties, and to think 
that it would be a privilege to 
preach the Gospel, because they 
could thus be more useful. This 
feeling generally subsides into a 
calm principle of benevolent ac- 
tivity in the particular sphere in 
which God may have placed the 
individual. But if a man is de- 
signed for the ministry this desire 
will increase. The value of the 
soul, the ruin and danger of im- 
penitent sinners, and the rapid 
approach of eternity, will press 
themselves with great solemnity on 
his mind. He will feel an irrepres- 
sible desire to warn sinners of their 
danger, and to beseech them, in 
Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to 
God. He will thus warn and be- 
seech them, when he has an oppor- 
tunity, either in private or in the 
Sabbath school, or in the prayer- 
meeting. He will desire to be 
wholly occupied in thus persuading 
men to be reconciled to God ; and 
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the ministry, though he feels it to be 
awfully responsible and arduous, 
will appear to him desirable, be- 
cause it would enable him to ex- 
tend more widely his endeavours 
to turn his fellow-men from dark- 
ness to light, and to prepare them 
for the judgment day. 

But beside this earnest and un- 
ceasing desire to be employed in 
the ministerial office, there will be 
a conviction of duty to be thus en- 
gaged. The individual will feel so 
strong an impulse of soul toward 
this point, so entire a concentration 
of his thoughts and affections, that 
he cannot with a quiet mind think 
of pursuing any other employment. 
The condition of impenitent sin- 
ners, the urgent need of pastors for 
the destitute churches at home, and 
of missionaries to preach the Gospel 
to those who sit in darkness, will 
occupy his thoughts, will be the 
theme of his conversation, and will 
sometimes so excite his feelings 
that he cannot rest. He looks 
around on the ordinary pursuits of 
men, and feels that they are all 
comparatively trifling. He cannot 
endure the thought of spending his 
life in such pursuits. He is willing 
to renounce all worldly prospects 
for the sake of his Saviour and of 
his fellow-men. Though he is 
willing to do what his Lord may 
direct, yet he cannot think with 
satisfaction of any other course of 
life than that which shall allow 
him the privilege of preaching the 
Gospel. He is fully aware that 
the ministry is arduous and respon- 
sible; and that human wisdom and 
strength are not “ sufficient for 
these things.” But he is not dis- 
mayed. He is willing to encounter 
the toil, and the self-denial; and 
his trust is in the Saviour, that his 
grace will be sufficient for him. 

And all these feelings will be 
the strongest at those hours when 
his mind is most —— when 





he enjoys the most communion 
with God; when the Saviour is 
the most precious to his soul, and 
when eternity rises to his view with 
the most distinctness, solemnity, 
and grandeur. It is in his closet, 
alone before God, that he feels 
most deeply the duty of devoting 
his life to the sacred work ; and it 
‘is then that he can, with the most 
simplicity and godly sincerity offer 
himself to his Redeemer, to be his 
servant, saying, ‘‘ Here Lord, am 
I, send me. Employ me as thou 
mayest please. Send me whither 
thou shalt choose, even if it be to 
the ends of the earth. Appoint for 
me prosperity or suffering, as thou 
mayest judge to be best; but allow 
me the privilege of preaching thy 
Gospel to perishing men. Make 
me the instrument of saving them 
from sin and from wrath; and grant 
me thy presence, in life and in 
death, and l ask no more.” 

These, my brother, are some of 
the feelings which the Holy Spirit 
produces in the heart of that man 
whom he designs for the ministry. 
They may not be experienced in 
an equal degree by all who are 
called to preach the Gospel ; bat he 
who has never felt such emotions 
ought to doubt whether it is his 
duty to be a minister. 

He, on the contrary, who does 
feel them, and who at the same 
time is conscious that from pure 
motives he desires to be engaged 
in the ministry, may be satisfied 
that the Holy Spirit is moving him 
to the work ; and if the providence 
of God seems to point in the same 
direction ; if obstacles are removed 
from his path; if circumstances 
concur to promote his wishes; if 
there is nothing adverse in his 
mental or physical constitution; 
and especially if judicious and 
pious friends concur in the opinion 
that he possesses suitable gifts for 
the ministry, he ought not to hesi. 
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tate. His call isclear. It has the 
distinct sig nature of the divine hand, 
Let him at once surrender himself 
to the Saviour’s service, and pro- 
secute with all diligence the neces- 
sary preparation for the great and 
arduous, but most glorious office of 
preaching Christ crucified as ‘“ the 
way, the truth, and the life.” He 
will need great mental as well as 
spiritual resources, and he must 
employ all the means in his power 
to cultivate his mind and to grow 
in grace. If circumstances allow 
him to obtain a thorough education, 
he would be guilty if he neglected 
them. If he cannot prosecute an 
extensive course of study, let him 
do what he can, and his Master 
will aid, approve, and reward him. 

Thus, my dear brother, I have 
endeavoured, in the preceding re- 
marks, to lay before you all the 
considerations which seem to me 
necessary to enable you to decide 
the question of duty respecting the 
ministry. You alone can judge 
respecting the application to your- 
self of several of the rules which I 
have mentioned. Allow me to pre- 
sent them again to your mind in 
the form of questions; and may 
He who judges the heart enable 
you to examine faithfully your feel- 
ings and motives. 

Are you satisfied that you have 
been born again? and can you, 
like Peter, say, ‘* Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest 
that I love thee?” Do you habi- 
tually regard yourself as not your 
own, but as under sacred obli- 
gations to live, not unto yourself, 
but unto him who died for you and 
rose again? And do you feel an 
entire willingness to serve him, 
either in the ministry, or in the 
humblest station which he may 
please to appoint for you? Do 
you constantly feel it to be your 
duty to be as useful as possible? 
and do you seize every opportunity 
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of usefulness which is presented to 
you by the providence of God? 
Are you active in the Sabbath 
school, punctual at the conference 
and prayer-meeting, and always 
ready to admonish and plead with 
the impenitent? Does a strong 
love for the Saviour’s cause, and 
for the souls of men, warm your 
heart? and do you desire to be a 
minister of the Gospel, that you 
may be entirely devoted to the 
work of spreading the knowledge 
of Christ and him crucified? Are 
you conscious that this desire 
springs from pure motives, from 
sincere love to the Saviour and 
compassion to perishing men, and 
not from ambition, nor from a wish 
for ease and emolument? 

Are you solemnly impressed 
with a sense of duty to preach the 
Gospel? Do you find your 
thoughts and feelings strongly di- 
rected toward the ministry, as the 
sphere in which, as you believe, 
you may be the most useful and 
the most happy? Does every other 
employment seem to you unin- 
viting and irksome, not from indo- 
lence, but because you feel that 
your life may be spent more pro- 
fitably in pleading the Saviour’s 
cause with men? Do you feel that 
it would render you unhappy, and 
make life a melancholy scene, if 
you should be denied the privilege 
of preaching the Gospel? And in 
your most devotional hours, when 
souls appear the most valuable, 
and the Gospel the most important 
and glorious, and your spirit draws 
the nearest to God, does the mini- 
stry then appear the most inviting, 
your duty the most plain, and your 
motives satisfactory to your own 
mind? And, finally, does the pro- 
vidence of God seem to indicate 
his will? Are you free from every 
engagement which might prevent 
your entrance on the ministry, and 
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do the difficulties in the way dis- 
appear ? 

If you can, my dear brother, in 
the fear of God, answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, you may 
confidently believe that you are 
called to the ministry, so far as 
that call can be inferred from your 
own feelings and observation, 
There are other points, relating to 
your physical and mental consti- 
tution, your moral character, and 
your general habits, of which your 
brethren must judge. You ought 
to consult them, and if they are 
satisfied that you possess gifts 
which, with proper cultivation, will 
make you a useful minister, you 
have all the evidence which you 
can have, withouta revelation from 
heaven, that it is your duty to 
preach the Gospel. I believe, my 
brother, you do possess the internal 
and the outward testimonials of 
God’s will; and I earnestly ex- 
hort you to hesitate no longer, but 
to arise and commence your pre- 
paration for the great work. I 
rejoice to observe your consci- 
entious anxiety to ascertain your 
duty before you proceed. It is, 
indeed, of immense importance to 
be satisfied on this point; for no 
minister can be happy, or very 
useful, who is in doubt respectin 
his call to preach the Gospel. i 
need say nothing of the minister 
who has either ignorantly or pre- 
sumptuously entered the sacred 
office, and still finds himself with- 
out love to the Saviour. Such a 
minister, even admitting his de- 
portment to be moral, is neverthe- 
less a hindrance to the progress 
of religion, while he, as it has been 
strongly said, ‘‘ pursues the hardest 
road to hell which a man can 
travel.” 

But, my brother, you may offend 
God by demanding proofs of his 
will which he may not be pleased 
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to give. If you have the evidences 
which | have mentioned, you may 
and ought to proceed. That you 
may thus decide, and that God 
may make you a blessing to his 
church, and an instrument of turn- 
ing many to righteousness, is my 
earnest prayer, You will find the 
ministry laborious, and attended 
by many trials of patience and of 
faith. But it has many precious 
consolations and pleasures now, 
and there is reserved a glorious 
crown in heaven for all the faithful 
servants of our Lord. ‘* They that 
be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars for ever and ever.” 

If my voice could reach all the 
young men in the churches, I would 
now say to them, ‘‘ My dear bre- 
thren, in what way will you serve 
the Saviour? How can you do 
most for his glory, and for perish- 
ing men? Why is it not your duty 
to preach the Gospel? Examine 
yourselves; apply the preceding 
observations to your own hearts ; 
and alone, before God, with the 
cross of Christ, the world lying in 
wickedness, and the judgment-day 
before you, inquire, ‘ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” 

And to the pastors and churches 
I would say, You have in this 
matter an important duty to per- 
form. You ought to seek out the 
young men who furnish evidence 
of ministerial gifts. You ought to 
converse with them, and to en- 
courage them. Often, it may be 
feared, do pastors and churches 
neglect their duty on this point, 
Young men are left to struggle 
with their feelings, without one 
word of advice or encouragement. 
The more modest they are, and 
therefore the more deserving of 
sympathy, the more reluctant they 
are to disclose their feelings, lest 
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they should be attributed to pride 
and presumption. A sense of un- 
fitness, the greatness of the work, 
doubts concerning duty, all throug 
upon the mind, and often produce 
inconceivable distress, which one 
word of kind sympathy and advice 
from a pastor or Christian friend 
might remove. Many young men, 
it cannot be doubted, who ought 
to preach the Gospel, are over- 
come by these anxieties, doubts and 
fears, and relinquish the thought 
of the ministry. It is a mistake to 
suppose, that if it is a man’s duty 
to preach, he will force his way 
through every obstacle. A man 
may neglect to preach as he may 
fail to perform any other duty; 
and he is the more liable to neglect 
this duty, because the conscientious 
mind will probably consider it a 
less sin to refuse to preach, though 
it be a duty, than to preach when 
it is not. If his doubts prepon- 
derate in the smallest degree, the 
mind of a conscientious man will 
be very liable to abandon the de- 
sign, and thus the very best mini- 
sters may be lost to the church, 

But if a young man surmounts 
his doubts and discouragements, 
and makes his case known to his 
brethren, he is sometimes treated 
with cold suspicion, and obstacles 
are thrown in his way on purpose 
to test the strength of his zeal. 
And if at last, the proper encou- 
ragement is given, so much time 
may have been wasted, that it is 
too late to enter upon the work 
with advantage. 

There may be cases, too, in 
which a young man may not have 
thought of the ministry, who may, 
nevertheless, furnish evidence of 
piety, talents and zeal, which 
would make him useful as a mini- 
ster. It is undoubtedly the duty 
of pastors and Christians to con- 
verse with such a person, in a judi- 
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cious manner; to inquire respecting 
his feelings ; to ask him if it is not 
his duty to preach the Gospel ; to 
urge him to reflect and pray on the 
subject; and thus give his mind a 
direction toward the object. No 
reason can be given why it is not 
as much our duty to use the proper 
means in this case, as it is to per- 
suade a sinner to be reconciled to 
God. In both cases God may 
employ us as instruments to ac- 
complish his will. 
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May God preserve us all from 
the guilt of neglecting our own 
duty, and of hindering others. 
May he send forth many labourers 
into his harvest, and may his king- 
dom come, and his will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you, my brother, and 
with all who love him in sincerity. 


Your affectionate Brother. 





THOUGHTS ON CERTAIN LATE INSTANCES OF CONFORMITY. 


(To the Editors.)—G&NTLEMEN, 
You aad the public have, I am 
aware, heard enough, and more 
than enough, respecting those few 
obscure persons in the west, who 
have, within the last two or three 
years, passed from dissenting minis- 
ters into clergymen of the Esta- 
blishment, They cease, indeed, at 
this moment, to be obscure, from the 
adventitious circumstances which 
have given to them an ephemeral 
notoriety, They were, however, 
so obscure, though described in an 
Exeter paper as men of great im- 
portance amongst us, that I, who 
occupy no obscure post in a county 
which lies in the midst of these se- 
ceders, had never heard the names 
of some; and, to this hour, I have 
never heard that a single individual 
of the number has been distin- 
guished for eminence in piety, for 
attainments as a scholar or divine, 
for celebrity or usefulness as a 
preacher. That they are all men of 
ordinary piety I have no reason to 
doubt. And most cordially shall 


T rejoice, if, in their new situations, 
amidst ** immortal souls, with rank, 
title, and fashion,” as one of them- 
selves expresses it, they shall 
‘‘triple” their previous usefulness. 
1 am, indeed, apprehensive, that, 


with even a tripled usefulness, they 
will still fall very short of many 
men who continue to labour among 
the poor, untitled, and less fashion- 
able portion of mankind. 
Knowing, as I do, the impercep- 
tible influence of circumstances 
over the human mind—affecting 
equally its admission even of facts, 
and all its processes of reasoning,— 
I am not very ready to charge cor- 
rupt motives upon men who leave a 
poor congregation of dissenters for 
‘‘rank, title, and fashion” in the 
establishment. I may, however, 
be permitted to question the truth 
of a man’s assumptions, and the 
conclusiveness of his reasonings, 
where I dare not usurp the throne of 
judgment, and pronounce upon the 
state of his heart. Should a man, 
for instance, assume that, ‘‘ because 
the tide runs strong against the 
church,” he is called upon to throw 
himself into the stream, and check 
the torrent, [ may demur to his 
conclusion from even an acknow- 
ledged fact. Should a man feel as 
a motive for quitting us, that, in 
the present excited state of the pub- 
lic mind, when a struggle is being 
made to get rid of all secularity in 
Christian churches, ‘ dissent as- 
sumes too political a character,” I 
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might be permitted to question 
whether his quarrel were with poli- 
tices themselves. As he enters a 
church, which is, absolutely, a poli- 
tical institution, and is employed 
by statesmen for political purposes, 
—for religious purposes only by ac- 
cident,—and, as his new brethren, 
with the episcopal bench at their 
head, are, at this moment, the most 
active politicians of the age; I 
might surmise that the only guilt 
of dissent consisted in taking the 
wrong side—the side of freedom— 
in politics. Should a man depart 
from us, because ‘‘ Antinomianism, 
Socinianism, and a thousand other 
isms,” are arrayed against the 
Church, I might be allowed to 
ask, what such a reason has to do 
with a departure from our con- 
gregational evangelical Churches, 
which haveno communion with these 
“isms ;” and with an entrance into 
a Church which, indeed, with a 
common creed that rejects them all, 
yet really admits to her desks, her 
pulpits, and her altars, many who 
unblushingly avow the most offen- 
sive of these ‘‘ isms,”—aye, and 
admits to her highest dignities men, 
who, in lawn sleeves, publicly 
laugh at and impugn doctrines 
which these new clergymen deem 
essential truths? Should some of 
these seceders feel, that they were 
“ not independent men while they 
were independent ministers,” it 
might be fairly asked, Could any 
man, who wishes to be useful, de- 
sire to be independent of public 


opinion? But if, by not being “‘ in- 
depiniteat men,” they mean to in- 
sinuate that they were prevented, 
while among dissenters, from fully 

reaching the truth, I ask them, 
fearlessly, whether they do not 
know men in our connection who 
most intrepidly and faithfully de- 
clare the whole counsel of God? 
So that independency is not im- 
possible amongst us. If they mean 
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to say, that they did not feel them- 
selves at liberty to speak out fully 
before their congregations; they 
must permit me to ask, Did not 
their lack of independency arise 
from a cowardly, calculating spirit 
of accommodation, which reckoned 
only upon temporal results? or, 
from a fear of having their own 
character too narrowly inspected, 
if they dared to probe the con- 
sciences and condemn the charac- 
ters of their hearers? or, from those 
imprudencies which involved them, 
needlessly, in pecuniary embarrass- 
ments? or, from domestic scenes, 
which would make a man blush 
honestly to enforce in public those 
family duties in which himself, or 
some one most near to him, was 
obviously deficient? Is it impos- 
sible, that, amidst some forty or 
fifty reasons for conformity, bruited 
from the pulpit and the press, there 
may have been one, which, if re- 
vealed, might subject even a meek 
man to a severe curtain lecture 
from not the meekest or soberest of 
wives? These questions cannot, 
of course, have any personal appli- 
cation to our seceding brethren; 
but they will, some how or other, 
force themselves to the tip of one’s 

n. 

But suppose our quondam dis- 
senting brethren to be sincere, 1 
have often asked myself, “ How 
they maintain this sincerity, while 
they subscribe, ex animo, to the 
truth of articles and formularies of 
which they entertain a doubt, or 
which they totally disbelieve? and 
this too, at a moment, when some 
of the soberest, most enlightened, 
and pious of the elder clergy are 
clamorous for vital alterations in 
their ritual? Doubt or disbelief is, 
in my opinion, equally fatal to con- 
sistency in subscribing. In morals, 
it is but the shadow of a shade of 
difference, whether we doubt, or 
totally disbelieve, a proposition, to 
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the truth of which we subscribe our 
full assent and consent, When 
sounded myself, upon the question 
of ministerial conformity, I have 
ever answered, ‘‘ Had I no objec- 
tion to modern episcopacy, or to an 
establishment, or to the general 
principles of your Church,—yet the 
existence of a single apprehended 
error would completely exclude 
me.” I have been asked, “ Is 
there nothing among dissenters of 
which you disapprove?” ‘« Many 
things, unquestionably: but I never 
solemnly avowed my approbation of 
any thing of which I disapproved.” 
A man doubts, for instance, or 
positively disbelieves, some things 
in the prayer-book, such as baptis- 
mal regeneration, which the Church 
certainly teaches; or the propriety 
of thanking God for taking to him- 
self the souls of the unholy dead. 
Yet he professes his full assent and 
consent. Now, suppose that mem- 
bers of the establishment were to 
assert that two and two made five. 
We should readily say, It is an odd 
mistake, assuredly; but still, if 
by some perversion of the intellect, 
they really think themselves to be 
correct, the mistake is very imma- 
terial, But, suppose the Church 
made it a term of ministerial com- 
munion that I should solemnly, in 
the presence of Almighty God, 
declare my belief of the proposi- 
tion; would not that single circum- 
stance—(and ought it not, in con- 
science ?—) as effectually bar my 
entrance into its community, as a 
subscription to all the errors of 
Popery? Would it avail mein the 
court of conscience—(I am confi- 
dent it would not avail me, though it 
may have availed another—) to say, 
* Was I to quarrel about straws, 
and attach importance to things 
light as feathers?” Would not 
such a conduct violate the first prin- 
ciples, and subvert the whole sys- 
tem of morality? What the con- 
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forming ministers have done they 
have done: and I envy not the 
clearness of that intellect which 
does not perceive, nor the sensi- 
bility of that heart which does 
not feel, the utter incompatibility 
of such a conduct with perfect 
honesty. 

It may, I am aware, be said— 
for it has been said—*‘ I have taken 
my oath without mental reservation, 
with the PERFECTLY UNDER- 
STOOD view that I entertain in cer- 
tain points,” i.e. if I comprehend 
the meaning, “I sign the articles, 
&c., professing, before God, that I 
believe there is nothing in them 
which may not be clearly proved 
out of holy writ; but the bishop 
who ordains me knows that I have 
scruples on some points, and dis- 
believe others; and the matter is 
quite understood between us!!” [ 
sign all, as Dr. Simpson, the ce- 
lebrated mathematical professor, 
signed the Confession of Faith at 
Glasgow, “‘ errors excepted!” Let 
the bishop be allowed this sort of 
dispensing power; let there be but 
a clear understanding between him 
and me, I may, it seems, without 
mental reservation, ‘* profess before 
God, in a manner the most solemn, 
and in a matter of the highest mo- 
ment, my belief that two and two 
make five !” I have no contest with 
those who conscientiously believe 
all to which they have subscribed. 
And I have nothing to do with 
those who are already committed 
by signing what they do not be- 
lieve. Remonstrance with them 
comes too late. They will flounder 
on as they can. But it most seri- 
ously behoves all, who may here- 
after feel a temptation from “ the 
rank, title, and fashion” of the es- 
tablishment,—to use—even at 


the threshold of the church—and 
consider whether they can conscien- 
tiously declare their full “assent 
and consent” to what, at the very 
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moment, they feel to be question- 
able or false, merely because there 
is, between the ordainer and the 
ordained, ‘‘ a perfectly understood 
view” of the doubt or disbelief! i. e. 
the bishop’s concurring with me in 
the propriety of uttering a gross 
falsehood, completely alters the na- 
ture of things; exonerates me from 
the guilt of hypocrisy; and converts 
an audacious lie into sober truth! ! 
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Quibbling’apart, it amounts to this 
wicked absurdity ;—and 1 conjure 
the vacillating—the trimming—dis- 
senter, who has a particle of prin- 
ciple remaining in him, to consider 
the abominable sinfulness of sub- 
scribing to the truth of what he 
seriously doubts or altogether dis- 
believes. 
Yours, 
oS. Fs 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF JEWISH HISTORY, FROM TACITUS. 
No. Ill. 


Ir is our design in the present ar- 
ticle to bring to a close the illustra- 
tions of Jewish history which we 
have derived from the invaluable 
writings of Tacitus.—Of the thir- 
teen sections we originally pro- 
posed to examine, five bave already 
occupied our attention. There are 
eight remaining to be noticed, of 
which the first three treat princi- 
pally of the land of Judea; the 
other five detail the dominion of 
the Romans over the Jewish people, 
the names and operations of the suc- 
cessive deputy governors, more es- 
pecially the rapid and victorious 
career of Vespasian, and the ener- 
getic and terrible preparations of 
Titus, his son, for that final and 
awful conflict, by which the na- 
tional glory of the Jews was extin- 
guished, and even their existence, 
as a distinct people, totally blotted 
out.—On the latter five of these 
sections we shall offer a few 
thoughts towards the end of this 
article; on the former three we 
shall more particularly dwell, be- 
cause they involve one or two 
points upon which the restless scep- 
tic, and the daringly confirmed in- 
fidel, have sent forth many ignorant, 
vague, and pernicious opinions. 

ow deep and powerful are the 


feelings which the thought of Pa- 
lestine must awaken in the mind of 
every Christian, so long as he, as 
as well as the rest of mankind, 
shall be influenced by local asocia- 
tions. It is to him emphatically 
the Holy Land.—Its scenery com- 
bines many features of loveliness 
and sublimity; but it is chiefly 
owing to the memorable actions 
and events of which it has been the 
theatre, that this land calls forth 
his most powerful and stirring re- 
collections. —The following impas- 
sioned exclamation of Reland on 
this subject is familiar to every 
scholar: “* Quis enim non rapitur 
in admirationem et stuporem, qui 
montem Oliviferum, mare Tiberi- 
adis, Jordanem, Hierosolymam, et 
alia loca que Christum frequentasse 
notum est, conspicit, et menti sux 
presentem sistit generis humani sos- 
pitatorem, illic ea operantem aut 
passum que originem dedere sacris 
Christianorum ejus nomen confiten- 
tium.”— Palestine ex monumen- 
tis veteribus illustrata.”—Vol. I. 
Lib. i. c. 4, p. 21. 

Inthe sentiment of this passage we 
ourselves feel the liveliest sympa- 
thy.— We have sometimes thought 
what great delight it would give us 
to ascend Mount Carmel, where 
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Elijah confounded the prophets of 
Baal, or to look upon the Brook 
Cherith, where the prophet of Is- 
rael, reposing on the providential 
care of Jehovah, received from the 
ravens bread and flesh morning and 
evening.—At other times we have 
attempted to imagine to ourselves 
how exhilarating it would be to 
wander over the flowery vale of 
Sharon, glowing with its roses, and 
bright with its lilies; or to visit the 
valley of Elah, where the ruddy 
and courageous stripling of Bethle- 
hem prevailed over the haughty 
and self-confident Goliath, who so 
proudly defied the armies of the 
living God, Then, again, we have 
conceived of the enjoyment we 
should derive from repairing to the 
town of Jesse and of David, where 
appeared, ‘‘ in the fulness of time,” 
“‘the root and the offspring of 
David, the bright and morning 
star ;” to Jerusalem, where Jesus 
preached, over which he wept, and 
where he was at length crucified; 
to Bethany, where after having 
been the light and the life of a 
much-loved but afflicted family, 
and after baving blessed bis dis- 
ciples, he was parted from them, 
went up into heaven, a cloud re- 
ceiving him out of their sight.— 
We would disclaim every super- 
stitious feeling; but we confess 
that we could not visit these scenes 
without the most inspiring joy.— 


} We have ventured to make these 


remarks, because that part of the 
narrative of Tacitus which we are 
about to examine consists chiefly of 
a description of the land of Judea, 
and we now turn to the narrative 
itself. 

The sixth section opens with the 
following account of the limits of 
the land, ‘* Terra finesque, qua ad 
orientem vergunt, Arabia terminan- 
tur; a meridie Agyptus objacet; 
ab occasu. Pheenices et mare; sep- 

N.S. NO. 111. 
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tentrionem a latere Syriw longe 
prospectant.”—This statement, in 
its general character, substantially 
corresponds with the declarations 
of the Bible on the same subject. 
The borders of Canaan are men- 
tioned in the covenant which God 
made with Abram, Gen. xv. xviii, 
A more ample chart is drawn of it 
by Moses and by Joshua; by the 
former, in the thirty-fourth chapter 
of the Book of Numbers; by the 
latter, in the fifteenth chapter of 
the book bearing his name.—That 
our readers may verify for them- 
selves the essential agreement be- 
tween Tacitus and the inspired 
volume, we would beg them to 
read and carefully compare the 
chapters to which we have referred, 
On this geographical point we need 
no longer dwell. The substance 
of the three sections under our con- 
sideration may be reduced to the 
following heads: The physical as- 
pect of the surface of Judea,—its 
vegetable productions,—its dwell- 
ing-places and buildings. We shall 
enlarge a little on each of these in 
order. 

1st. The physical aspect of its 
surface. 

Considering the very limited ex- 
tent of the Holy Land, it has a 
decided pre-eminence over many 
other tracts of country not larger 
than itself. This may be clearly 
ascertained without our going to 
those lofty and glowing delinea- 
tions of it with which the Scriptures 
abound. A cursory glance over 
the page of Tacitus will at once 
convince us that it presented to the 
eye of the beholder scenes the most 
diversified, lovely, and majestic, 
If we are attracted by mountains, 
there are many and noble ones 
there.—The language of our author 
is as follows: ‘* Praecipuum mon- 
tium Libanum erigit, mirum dicta, 
tantos inter ardores opacum fidum- 
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que nivibus.” From this short but 
graphic sentence, we gather the fol- 
owing facts, that Judea is a moun-, 
tainous country; that of its moun- 
tains, Lebanon is the highest and 
most distinguished. The words, 
*¢ Precipuum montium,” evidently 
imply that there were other moun- 
tains besides the chief one specified 
by name. The expression, ‘ tan- 
tos inter ardones opacum,” directs 
our attention to that flaming radi- 
ance which the sun shot down upon 
Lebanon, and to those venerable 
and ever-verdant forests which once 
flourished in all their pride and 
splendour upon its brow, yielding 
to the eagle a dwelling among their 
highest branches, and to man a 
resting-place beneath their ample 
and cooling shade. The phrase, 
**fidumque nivibus,” intimates to 
us, that notwithstanding the great 
heat of the sun, this mountain con- 
stantly wore its ‘* diadem of snow.” 
Now all this is in the strictest har- 
mony with the notices contained in 
the word of God. According to 
the infallible testimony of that word, 
there were in Canaan numerous 
and magnificent mountains, of 
which Lebanon was by far the 
most celebrated. We have only 
to unrol our map, and attentively 
survey it, in order to see this. Space 
would fail us to say all that might 
be said of Carmel and Tabor, of the 
mountains of Ephraim and Gilead, 
of Hermon and Nebo, and of others, 
which, though not so much distin- 
guished, are still invested with con- 
siderable interest, because they 
stand in the land upon which, in 
the most signal manner, the eyes of 
the Lord were wont to be fixed, 
“* from the beginning of the year to 
the end of the year.” But of Leba- 
non we must say a little more. In 
the Scriptures there are the follow- 
ing expressions respecting it. ‘* To 
the height of the mountains, to the 
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sides of Lebanon; and I will cut 
down the tall cedars thereof, and the 
choice fir-trees thereof: the snow 
of Lebanon; the fruit thereof shall 
shake like Lebanon; the scent of 
Lebanon; streams from Lebanon.” 
Here then we have this monarch 
of the mountains of Canaan ex- 
hibited to us in all its glory; clothed 
with trees, lofty and wide-spread- 
ing, fragrant and fruitful; beauti- 
fied by its “cold, flowing,” and 
freshening waters; shedding through 
the air its balmy odours; covered 
with pure and dazzling snow, alto- 
gether presenting a rich and vivid 
picture, essentially answering to the 
one so concisely and forcibly drawn 
by the great Roman historian.— 
Thus the unequivocal testimony of 
Tacitus most accordantly blends 
with that of Revelation, concern- 
ing the mountain scenery of Judea, 
a land which was once so abun- 
dantly blest by the ‘‘ Lord God of 
Israeli.” Again, if we delight in 
rivers and lakes, we shall find them 
scattered over this once-smiling 
land. It will be generally admit- 
ted, that there is nothing adds more 
to the charm and perfection of land- 
scape, than the clear sparkling 
brook, or the bold and sweeping 
river, or the lake spread out in all 
its amplitude and transparency, 
begirt with steep and lofty rocks, 
The traveller, warmed with the love 
of nature’s inimitable glories, will 
give his willing and decided testi- 
mony to this. We would not deny 
that there are countries on our globe 
with mountains on a mightier scale, 
more enchanting lakes, grander 
rivers, and more extensive forests 
than those of the land of Judea; still 
there are in this land scenes suffici- 
ently varied and striking to de- 
light the sensible traveller. Many 
are the brooks, and the streams, 
which once flowed and still flow 
over its surface, producing fresh- 
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ness and fertility in their course. 
Of these, Tacitus somewhat inci- 
dentally mentions one, Belus by 
name, the Sihor of Scripture, a 
river of Galilee, running from the 
foot of Mount Carmel, and empty- 
ing itself into the Mediterranean 
Sea. Though in itself a small 
river, it is a deeply interesting one, 
on account of the following circum- 
stance related by our author con- 
cerning it, ‘* Circa cujus os con- 
lectz arene, admixto nitro, in vi- 
trum excoquuntur.” Surely we 
ought gratefully to remember the 
river from the sands of which was 
first invented and made the invalu- 
able substance, glass. It is, how- 
ever, to the River Jordan, and to 
the lakes connected with it, that 
we are more particularly to direct 
our attention. Of these, Tacitus 
gives us a more minute account. 
After having mentioned Lebanon, 
he thus proceeds: “ Idem (that is 
Libanum) amnem Jordanem alit 
funditqne. Nec Jordanes pelago 
accipitur: sed unum atque alterum 
lacum integer perfluit, tertio retine- 
tur.” Thus we learn that this river 
rises in Lebanon, does not empty 
itself into the sea, but, unbroken, 
flows through two lakes, and loses 
itself in a third. This entirely 
agrees with divine testimony; ac- 
cording to which the River Jordan 
was the most celebrated in Ju- 
dea: it flowed io a direction due 
south, passing through the lake 
Merom, “ the sea of Chinneroth,” 
and terminating in “ the Salt Sea.” 
It is pleasant, especially to the 
Christian, to think of this river, 
and to picture it to his imagina- 
tion. Its smooth and rapid flow, 
its wooded banks, its periodi- 
cal increase, the vigour and fresh- 
ness it imparted to the adjacent 
soil, are amongst the circum- 
stances which peculiarly characte- 
rize it. But, besides all this, 


there are associated with it, in his 
mind, some of the sublimest and 
most extraordinary occurrences 
which are recorded in the inspired 
volume. When he reads of this 
river, he calls to mind the miracu- 
lous manner in which its over- 
flowing waters were divided, thet 
the Israelites might pass over 
on dry land; he thinks of Elijah 
smiting its waters with his folded 
mantle; of Elisha, also, who, 
having received the spirit as well 
as the mantle of his departed 
master, and having left the spot 
where his master had gone up 
iu a whirlwind to heaven, re- 
turned and smote the river with the 
same mantle, saying, ‘‘ Where is 
the Lord God of Elijah?” at which 
the waters were again parted asun- 
der; he will recollect too that this 
was the river in which John bap- 
tized the incarnate Redeemer, 
above whom, when he had come 
up from the water, the heavens 
were opened, “ the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and light- 
ing upon him, and a voice from 
heaven, saying, This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased !” 

We have already seen that three 
lakes are noticed by Tacitus, in 
connexion with the River Jordan. 
He has not designated either of 
these by name; we would, there- 
fore, add a remark or two respect- 
ing them. The first is known in 
holy writ by the appellation *“ the 
Waters of Merom,” Josh. xi. 5—7: 
by Josephus it is called ‘* the Lake 
of Semechonitis.” The Christian 
will ever remember it with peculiar 
feelings, as the place where the 
allied kings and their hosts went 
out against the [sraelites, and where 
Joshua ‘‘ and all the people of war 
with him,” sustained by the promise, 
the power, and the faithfulness of 
God, completely vanquished them, 
The second lake is termed in the 
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Old Testament, ‘‘ the Sea of Chin- 
nereth,” Numb, xxxiv. 11; “ the 
Sea of Chinneroth,” Josh. xii. 3. 
In the New Testament it is distin- 
guished by the following names, 
“« The Lake of Gennesaret.” Luke v. 
t; “the Sea of Galilee,” John vi. 
L; * the Sea of Tiberias,” xxi. 1. 
It is very fully and accurately de- 
seribed by Josephus, whose testi- 
mony is most satisfactorily con- 
firmed by the statements of modern 
travellers. Its dimensions are 
great, being about five miles broad, 
and from sixteen to seventeen long. 
The water is sweet and pure, re- 
markably soft, and abounding in 
several kinds of fish. In its ap- 
pearance there is much grandeur. 
Bat it is not this that chiefly en- 
dears it to the Christian. The sim- 
ple utterance of its name crowds 
his memory with some of the no- 
blest and most delightful historical 
recollections, It was on this lake 
that Christ displayed in the most 
impressive manner his majesty, his 
pity, and his condescension. Here 
he sat down in a ship, and from it 
taught the people, ‘* who pressed 
upon him to hear the word of God ;” 
upon its waters he walked about 
the fourth watch of the night, as 
upon a “ sea of glass ;” upon its 
bosom he peacefully slept, when a 
great tempest arose, covering the 
ship with waves, and threatening 
the disciples with instant death ; 
and here, on being awoke, he arose 
and spoke the winds and the sea into 
an immediate calm. Well might the 
men marvel, “‘ saying, what manner 
of man is this!” There was in 
these scenes something ineffably 
sublime and touching; and surely 
we cannot reflect upon them, 
without feeling how much they 
sweeten and exalt our recollec- 
tion of the sea of Galilee! Of 
the third lake and its contiguous 
plains, we cannot think but with 
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fear and trembling, as the place 
where unblushing wickedness once 
met its righteous but terrible doom. 
Concerning the lake Tacitus thus 
expresses himself, ‘‘ Lacus immenso 
ambitu, specie maris, sapore con- 
ruptior, gravitate odoris accolis pes- 
tifer, neque vento impellitur, neque 
pisces aut suetas aquis volucres pa- 
titur. Certo anni bitumen egerit:” 
thus informing us it is of immense 
extent, like to a sea, the water 
more unpleasant in taste, pestilen- 
tial to the inhabitants by the rank- 
ness of its smell, unmoved by the 
wiod, deadly to fish and water- 
birds; also that, at a certain part 
of the year, it casts forth a quantity 
of slime. In the Scriptures it is 
called ‘ the Sea of the Plain,” and 
‘the Salt Sea.” Josephus names 
it ‘*the Lake Asphaltites,” and 
Jerome ‘the Dead Sea.” Jn 
Gen. xiv. 3, it is identified with 
*‘the Vale of Siddim,” which 
vale, according to the tenth verse, 
abounded in slime-pits. Now 
these accounts substantially cor- 
respond with one another, whilst 
mgdern travellers unite in attesting 
the accuracy of each. Of the 
plains our author gives the follow- 
ing account: “ Haud procul inde 
campi, quos ferunt olim uberes, 
magnisque urbibus habitatos ful- 
minum jactu arsisse; et manere 
vestigia, terramque ipsam, specie 
torridam, vim frugiferam perdi- 
disse. Nam cuncta sponte edita, 
aut manu sata, sive herba tenues 
aut flores, ut solitam in speciem 
adolevere, atra et inania velut in 
cinerem vanescunt.” Let this affect- 
ing passage be compared with Gen. 
xiii. 10—12, and xix. 12—26. 
Thus have we presented to us a 
dark and an appalling picture. The 
waters of the lake noxious and 
deadly, the surrounding plains ash 

and desolate, vegetation blighted, 
the herbage scorched, the blossoms 
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fading and perishing; awful me- 
morials of that just judgment of 
heaven, which, “in flaming fire,” 
fell upon those guilty cities, and 
destroyed them with an utter de- 
struction ! 

2d. Its vegetable productions. 

We are quite sure that Tacitus 
and the Roman writers were most 
warmly attached to their native 
country, on account of its climate 
and productiveness. Our author, 
in the second section of his ** Ger- 
mania,” asks in the most impas- 
sioned manner, who would seek 
the inhospitable climes of Ger- 
many, “ Asia aut Africa aut Italia 
relicta?” The passage in the se- 
cond Georgic, in which Virgil has 
embodied his intense and enthu- 
siastic love of his country, is well 
known; towards the end of it the 
following exclamation occurs : 
“Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia 

tellus, 

Magna virtim !” 

The report of Tacitus, however, 
concerning the Land of Judea, is 
of the most decisive and favourable 
character. It is given in the fol- 
lowing words : 

‘¢ Corpora hominum salubria et 
ferentia laborum: rari imbres, uber 
solum.” The direct impression 
which this passage is calculated to 
produce in every unprejudiced 
mind, is, that the climate is fine 
and_ salubrious, the inhabitants 
hardy and capable of great labour, 
rain unfrequent, the soil extremely 
rich. But it is here that we are 
met by the flippant and unexam- 
ining infidel with an objection, of 
which the substance may be thus 
stated; ‘* Judea, under the domi- 
nion of the Turks, is not a produc- 
tive land, therefore it never was, 
nor ever could have been; under 
the dominion of the Turks it is very 
thinly populated, therefore it must 
always have been thus thinly po- 
pulated ; and by consequence, the 
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Scriptural account of its ancient 
fertility and populousness is not 
authentic, and therefore not wor- 
thy of any regard.” Such is the 
profoundly re reasoning 
of these profoundly philosophical 
men. We would fairly put it to 
our readers, whether this looks like 
a patient investigation of truth, or 
whether it may not be more fitly 
termed a short cut to untruth and 
absurdity. For ourselves, we do 
not know a more glaring manifes- 
tation of mental weakness and 
folly, than that of judging of the 
capabilities of this land in ancient 
times, from its present state under 
the Turks. We fear infidels are 
too little inclined fairly to contem- 
plate the effects of carelessness and 
neglect, on the soil of any country, 
also the influence of a blasting des- 
potism, and of an insecure state of 
society. We have ourselves seen 
fields once rich and abundantly 
fruitful, which, by neglect or im- 
proper management, have refused 
to produce food for cattle or for 
man. But enough of this: the 
the Bible is against them; Tacitus, 
Pliny, Justin, Strabo and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, are against 
them; theory, fact, and the results 
of modern travel and research, are 
against them; in a word, every 
thing is against them, but a blind 
and corrupt heart. Concerning 
the productions of Judea our au- 
thor thus speaks: “ Fruges nos- 
trum ad morem: preterque eas 
balsamum et palme.”» In this pas- 
sage the term ‘* fruges” is to be 
taken in its most extensive sense, 
signifying all kinds of fruit serving 
for food, which the earth brings 
forth. It must be acknowledged, 
when Tacitus declares of the land 
of Judea, that in its vegetable pro- 
ductions generally it resembles 
Italy, his own smiling and produc- 
tive country, he gives to it no 
small praise. It is quite unneces- 
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sary for us to particularize each 
production. We may just observe, 
that in each land corn flourished 
and abounded, vineyards red- 
dened and yielded their clusters 
on many a hill, the pomegranate- 
tree blossomed and. bore its fruit, 
and the olive-yards displayed 
their white flowers, and brought 
forth their fruit and their oil. 
Must not Palestine then have been 
a land of plenty? But besides 
this, it could boast of two trees 
which were not indigenous to 
Italy, the palm-tree and the bal- 
sam-tree, The palm-tree grows 
very tall and upright; its leaves, 
when the tree has become capable 
of bearing fruit, are six or eight 
feet long, and when spread out, 
very broad, retaining their verdure 
throughout the year. It is allowed 
to be one of the most beautiful and 
serviceable trees of the vegetable 
kingdom. It affords a delightful 
shade, an abundance of agreeable 
fruit, and a most delicious wine. 
The language of Tacitus intimates, 
that it grew luxuriantly in Judea. 
He speaks of the palm-groves, 
attributing to them height and 
gracefulness, ** palmetis proceritas 
et decor.” Do these notices agree 
with those of Scripture? We will 
endeavour to answer this qnestion. 
Deborah dwelt under a palm-tree, 
Judg. iv. 5; Jericho is expressly 
called, ‘ the city of palm-trees,” 
Deut. xxxiv. 3; palm branches 
were employed for constructing the 
booths for the feast of tabernacles, 
Lev. xxiii. 40; Neh. viii. 15. The 
— when they went to meet 

esus on his way to Jerusalem, 
**« took branches of palm-trees,” to 
Shadow forth the dignity, beauty, 
and usefulness of Christian cha- 
racter; it is said by David, “* The 
righteous shall flourish like the 
palm-tree.” It will be seen at 
once that there is a perfect agree- 
ment between Tacitus and the 
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inspired volume respecting this 
tree. The balsam-tree is an ever- 
green shrub or tree, growing to 
twelve or fowteen feet in height, 
its trunk eight or ten inches in 
diameter, its wood reddish in co- 
lour, and covered with a smooth 
bark like that of a young cherry- 
tree; it has very few leaves, its 
flowers are small and delicately 
white, which falling off, leave the 
fruit. The testimony of Tacitus is 
as follows: ‘* Balsamum modica 
arbor: ut quisque ramus intumuit, 
si vim ferri adhibeas, pavent vene ; 
fragmine lapidis aut testa aperiun- 
tur: humor in usu medentium est.” 
Pliny, Justin, Josephus, and 
Strabo concur with Tacitus, giving 
a more ample and forcible attes- 
tation to the same facts. With 
these notices, the accounts con- 
tained in the Word of God may 
safely be compared, From Gen: 
XXxvii. 25, we learn, that the balm 
was a highly valued article of mer- 
chandize, and that it was plentiful 
in Gilead.. In tbe present which 
Jacob bid his sons carry down to 
Joseph, there was to be * a little 
balm.” In Jer. viii. 22, occurs 
that pathetic question, ** Is there 
no balm in Gilead ?” xlvi. 11, sup- 
plies us with the following words, 
**Go up into Gilead, and take 
balm, O virgin, the daughter of 
Egypt.” The last two passages 
clearly imply that it was used 
medicinally, and that in Gilead 
there was abundance of it. What 
a beautiful and touching emblem 
of ** the precious blood of Christ,” 


* A sovereign balm for all our wounds, 
A cordial for our fears.” 


Thus we find, that concerning the 
vegetable productions of Judea, 
the statements of Tacitus and 
those of Scripture most harmo- 
niously enincide. 


3d. Its dwellings and build- 


ings. 
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In the earliest ages of the world, 
when the arts were unknown, men 
appear to have dwelt under the 
shade of trees, in rocky caves, and 
afterwards in tents. Of each of 
these dwellings the Scriptures 
afford us instances. In process of 
time, when the human race in- 
creased, men began to join in so- 
ciety, and to fortify their dwelling- 
places for security and defence. 
Hence arose villages, towns and 
cities. When the spies returned 
to Moses with their report of the 
land of Canaan, they said, ‘* The 
people be strong that dwell in the 
land, and the cities are walled and 
very great.” In reading the ample 
narrative which the Scriptures ex- 
hibit of the conquering of this land 
by Joshua, Caleb, and the Chil- 
dren of Israel, and of the subse- 
quent career of David and Solo- 
mon, we must immediately per- 
ceive that it contained a very 
greatnumber of villages and towns, 
to detail which would be to tran- 
scribe many chapters of the Bible. 
Must there not then have been a 
great population? We would just 
quote the language of Tacitus on 
the subject of these dwellings, 
which will at once enable us to see 
how entirely it corresponds with 
the accounts of revelation; ‘* Mag- 
na pars Jude viris dispergitur : 
habent et oppida;” thus informing 
us that a great part of Judea is 
spread over with villages, and that 
they have also walled towns or 
cities. But on Jerusalem we must 
dwell a little. Our author asserts, 
that it is a great and noble forti- 
fied city, the capital of the coun- 
try, afterwards made a royal resi- 
dence, having a temple immensely 
rich, of which the innermost part 
was closed, and guarded from the 
approach of all except the priests, 
whilst the outer parts were open 
to the access of every Jew. The 
following is his own statement: 
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** Hierosolyma genti caput. Illix 
immense opulentie templum, et 
primis munimentis urbs, dein re- 
gia: templum intimis clausum, ad 
fores tantum Judo aditus: li- 
mine, preter Sacerdotes, arce- 
bantur.” We shall very soon be 
aware that all this exactly har- 
monizes with the sacred volume. 
The place was formerly called 
Jebus, Josh. xviii. 28. David 
took it from. the Jebusites, en- 
larged and adorned it with noble 
buildings, and made it his royal 
dwelling-place, 2 Sam. v. 6—9. 
During his reign, and that of Solo- 
mon his son, it was the metropolis 
of Palestine’; when the ten tribes 
revolted, it became the capital of 
the kingdom of Judah ; during the 
time of Christ, and until the Jewish 
polity was utterly destroyed, it 
was the metropolis of the whole 
land. With its various and 
deeply affecting revolutions we 
have nothing to do here. From 
its extent and sanctity, it was no 
doubt well fortified by David and 
Solomon, although we are not madé 
acquainted with the precise nature 
of its fortifications until the time of 
Nehemiah, who, in his account of 
the re-building of the wall, dis- 
tinctly mentions ten gates. There 
were buildings in the city, both 
sacred and civil, of great-celebrity. 
But the temple was its chief glory. 
This made it “ The Holy City,” 
*‘ the joy of the whole earth.” To 
enlarge on its vastness and splen- 
dour would be quite superfluous. 
It was the theme of universal 
praise; it was emphatically the 
beauty of the city, and the light of 
the whole land. We trust that 
even this brief and hasty glance at 
the dwellings and edifices of Judea 
will satisfy our readers of the close 
and complete resemblance between 
the Old Testament and the Roman 
historian. We have thus seen, 
that what the Bible tells us con- 
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cerning the physical aspect, the 
vegetable productions, the habi- 
tations and buildings of the land 
of Canaan, Tacitus, in the most 
decided and explicit manner, illus- 
trates and confirms. 

We had intended to subjoin a 
few remarks on the latter sections 
of that part of *‘ the History” 
which has been under examina- 
tion; but want of space peremp- 
torily forbids our proceeding fur- 
ther. An abstract of these sec- 
tions we have already given in the 
beginning of our article, With 
this our readers will be con- 
tented. It has thus been our 
anxious endeavour to improve a 
portion of the writings of, per- 
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haps, the greatest ancient historian, 
and to trace its bearing on the 
genuineness and authenticity of 
the Holy Scriptures. If in the 
least degree we have succeed- 
ed, this is an ample reward 
for our labour. There are other 
classical authors, parts of whose 
works throw much light upon the 
word of God, and give strong 
confirmation of very many of its 
statements. Having ourselves en- 
tered the field and gathered a 
little, in retiring from it, we would 
express an earnest hope, that 
other abler and more skilful 
reapers will follow. 


P.drar7One. 





OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN CRITICISMS RESPECTING 
JOHN xiv, 17. 


To the Editors,—GENTLEMEN, In 
reply to your correspondent, J. L., 
on John xiv. 17, may I request him 
to review the passage in question? 
and, unless I am mistaken, he will 
find that it is not liable to the con- 
struction which he assigns to it. 

The doctrine taught by our Lord, 
with a view to the consolation of 
his Apostles, embraces these two 
Saprageoes topics. 

1. That, in answer to his pray- 
er, the Comforter—zapaxAnroc— 
should be sent to them. 

2. That he could not be a Com- 
forter to the world, since the world 
did not receive him; yet he could 
be so to them, because they knew 
him; because he was already the 
inmate of their bosoms; and be- 
cause he should abide with them. 

The Saviour does not therefore 
adduce the world’s rejection of the 


Comforter as a topic of consolation 
to his Apostles; but he adduces 
their own interest in his coming as 
a topic of consolation, notwithstand- 
ing the world’s rejection of him. 

The phrase, ‘* because it seeth 
him not, neither knoweth him,” may 
be read with advantage, as a paren. 
thesis ; and is intended simply to 
explain the truth, that the world 
cannot receive the Comforter. 

It will, I trust, hence appear, 
that no necessity exists for assign- 
ing to the verb—Aapfarw—a mean- 
ing different from that which it 
bears in the received translation ; 
and that I need not therefore ad- 
vert particularly to the criticism 
employed to establish a modified 
sense of it. 

1 am, yours respectfully, 


A. C. ¥. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Lectures on Theology. By the late Rev. 
John Dick, D.D. Minister of the United 
Associate Congregation, Greyfriars, 
Glasgow ; and Professor of Theology to 
the United Secession Church. Published 
under the Superintendence of his Son. 
4 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: Oliphant and 
Son. 1834. 


In an age like the present, when 
productions are daily making their 
appearance in the various depart- 
ments of human literature, the ob- 
ject of which is to develop more 
fully, define more accurately, illus- 
trate more clearly, or exhibit more 
simply the principles and opera- 
tions of physical and intellectual 
nature, it might reasonably be ex- 
pected that works relating to the 

reat and all-absorbing truths of 

evelation—-their nature, relations, 
and effects, would, at least, in equal 
proportion, issue from the press, 
and receive that attention which 
their paramount importance de- 
mands. That there exists a very ex- 
tensive and continually increasing 
desire for religious information is 
matter of delightful fact; and it is 
also pleasing to reflect, that so 
much is actually done with a view 
to gratify such desire; that so 
many books are published on va- 
rious subjects, pct in various sizes, 
which have an obvious tendency to 
enlighten the public mind on mat- 
ters of religion, and, by the Divine 
blessing, to produce those results 
which are essential to man’s indi- 
vidual and social happiness in this 
world, and indispensable to his 
blessedness in the world to come. 
Such is undeniably the general 
character of the theological lite- 
rature of Britain. While that of 

N.S. NO. 111. 


the Continent is, with few excep- 
tions, “speculative, metaphysical, 
and even infidel, the productions 
of British divines are, with almost 
equally few exceptions, distin- 
guished for sericusness, sobriety, 
and practical utility. This may, 
we imagine, be accounted for on 
two grounds. First, from our ac- 
knowledged national character, 
which is that of aiming at solid, 
practical advantage, in conse- 
quence of which we throw aside, 
or disregard, whatever is purely 
speculative in its nature; and se- 
condly, from the interesting fact, 
that owing to the numerous bene- 
volent institutions which now exist 
in our land, and the mass of busi- 
ness connected with their manage- 
ment, together with the constant 
and pressing official duties which 
devolve upon Christian pastors in 
almost every sphere of labour, little 
or no time is left for the prosecution 
of any studies which do not tell on 
the immediate exigencies of those 
committed to their charge. ° 

It is obviously to the operation 
of these causes also, that we are 
in a great measure to ascribe the 
paucity of works of a more elabo- 
rate, scientific, or critical character 
from the pens of dissenting divines. 
They are men of practical habits, 
occupying spheres which require 
them to prepare three, and some- 
times four, discourses every week, 
besides instructing the young, visit- 
ing the sick, counselling those who 
apply to them foradvice, andtaking 
their share in conducting or carry- 
ing into effect any plans of general 
usefulness which may have been 
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introduced into the places where 
they reside. The times are gone 
by when our churches and con- 
gregations could be satisfied with 
a couple of sermons in the week, 
as the amount of a pastor’s duty. 
Even in Scotland, where, till within 
these twenty years past, this used 
to be the case in dissenting pres- 
byterian charges, matters are now 
greatly altered. 

Under such circumstances, it 
would be unreasonable to demand 
extended critical research, pro- 
found inquiries on points of éc- 
clesiastical history, or regular 
systematic developments of the 
principles of Christian belief. And 
as it respects the tutors of our theo- 
logical academies, it is well known 
that the amount of every-day prac- 
tical labour in which they are called 
to engage, and the constant pre- 
paration required for such labour, 
as well, as extraneous demands 
made upon their time and attention, 
seldom. or never leave them suf- 
ficient leisure to. pursue to any 
great length the study of subjects 
which, how congenial soever they 
may be with their habits and taste, 
they cannot but regard as requiring 
the intense and persevering appli- 
cation of powers.,not otherwise 
employed. The publication of Dr, 
Smith’s SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY 
To THE Méssiau, and Dr. Ward- 
law’s CHRISTIAN ETuics, must 
have convinced the world, that it 
is only necessary for such men to 
take up any department of theo- 
logical science, or to concentrate 
their mental energies upon any one 
point of divinity, in order to pro- 
duce works equal in learning, re- 
search, and sound logical argument 
to any that have been sent forth 
from Oxford or Cambridge, where 
literary facilities of every kind are 
enjoyed. And that were they to 
give such a finishing touch to their 
theological lectures. as fully to 
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satisfy their own minds that they 
were fit to meet the public eye, we 
should be furnished with systems 
of scriptural divinity not surpassed 
by any that have yet appeared. 

Were it not really the fact, it 
would scarcely be credited that 
so very little labour has been be- 
stowed on doctrinal theology by 
the learned clergy of the two esta- 
blished sects in our country. If 
we except Pearson on the Creed, 
Burnet. on the- Articles, Hey’s 
Lectures, Tomline’s Elements, and 
a few more, all of which are ne- 
cessarily limited and deficient, and 
none of them in any degree fitted 
to meet the wants of the present 
day—what is there in the shape 
of systematic divinity in the church 
of England? In what publication 
issued by any of her sons is there 
a complete exhibition of the doc- 
trines of the Bible, properly ar- 
ranged, luminously explained, and 
supported by proofs drawn directly 
from the sacred source, and criti- 
cally justified by appeals to the 
actually ascertained state of the 
text of Scripture, and the principles 
of just. and. fair . interpretation ? 
And, as it respects the Scottish 
church, what has she produced in 
this department, excepting Hill's 
Lectures and Ranken’s Institutes, 
both of them modern, and, in many 
points of view, very defective as 
systems of theology? 

The work announced at the head 
of this article fully corroborates our 
position relative to the compara- 
tive claims of dissenting divines. 
Though not prepared by the author 
for the press, and not even in- 
tended, so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, for publication, the lectures 
of which it is composed cannot fail 
to impart to all impartial readers a 
high idea of the degree and extent 
of theological training enjoyed by 
numbers without the pale of the 
establishments, as well as of the 
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distinguished talents and various 
erudition of the writer. Nor can 
it be regarded in any other light 
than that of a remarkable coinci- 
dence, that at the very time when 
the ministers of the United Seces- 
sion Church in Scotland met to 
celebrate the centenary of their se- 
paration from the Established Kirk, 
a work should leave the press con- 
taining an exhibition of those prin- 
ciples which most of them were 
taught at the Divinity Hall, and 
to the extensive propagation and 
inculeation of which is to be 
ascribed much of that accurate ac- 
quaintance with Divine truth by 
which the inhabitants of the north- 
ern division of our island are cha- 
racterized. 

The late Rev. Dr. Dick received 
his grammar and university edu- 
cation at Aberdeen, where he num- 
bered among his associates and 
friends Dr. Burney and Sir James 
Macintosh. When he had finished 
his classical and other studies at 
that place, he was strongly urged 
by some of his family relatives to 
join either the Scottish or the 
Episcopaliau establishment; but, 
having become a dissenter on prin- 
ciple} he determined to devote him- 
self to the work of the ministry in 
connection with the Secession, with 
a view to which he studied at the 
Divinity Hall, under the Rey. 
John Brown of Haddington, for 
the period of five years. The pro- 
gress which he had made in learn- 
ing, the polish of his manners, and 
his popularity as a preacher were 
such that he was scarcely licensed 
before he received calls from the 
congregations of Scoone, Mussel- 
burgh, and Slateford—the last of 
which he accepted. Here he la- 
boured for fifteen years, assiduously 
discharging his pastoral duties, and 
at the same time cultivating those 
habits of close and accurate study 
which prepared him for the more 
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important station which he was 
afterwards called to fill. The sub- 
jeets of his pulpit ministrations 
were varied and comprehensive, 
and his sermons were admired for 
their chasteness of taste, their scrip- 
tural cast, and their striking adap- 
tation to produce important prac- 
tical effect, Dr. Dick first appeared 
in the character of'an author in 1788, 
when he published a sermon on the 
Socinian controversy against Dr. 
M‘Gill; in 1796 he published on 
Confessions of Faith; and in 1800 
his Essay on Inspiration, which 
established his theological reputa- 
tion. His Lectures on the Acts, 
published about this time, also at- 
tracted considerable attention. In 
the following year he removed to 
Glasgow, where he fulfilled the 
pastoral duties to a large congre- 
gation till his death, in January 
1833. On the death of the vene- 
rable Dr. Lawson, of Selkirk, he 
was chosen by the Synod to suc- 
ceed him as Professor of Divinity 
at the Secession Hall, which was 
then removed to Glasgow, in 
which capacity he delivered the 
lectures that form the subject of 
this review, and which situation he 
filled for the space of thirteen years. 
His life was extended through a 
period of sixty-nine years, and his 
ministry through not fewer than 
forty-seven of them. He was a 
man of great intellectual eminence, 
unquestionable piety, refined taste, 
remarkable simplicity, unwearied 
diligence, and a straightforward, 
uncompromising adherence to 
truth. His opinions had great 
weight with his brethren; but it 
was seldom that he could be pre- 
vailed upon to speak at the Synod 
—nothing but some high excite- 
ment, ora strong sense of duty, 
prevailing to overcome the influ- 
ence of his native modesty and re- 
tiring disposition of mind. He 


was indeed at all times averse to 
y2 
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appearing in public; but towards 
the close of life he was roused by 
the apocryphal question, and ad- 
vocated the cause of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society with so 
much ability, that he was chosen 
to succeed the Earl of Glasgow as 
President to the Auxiliary Society 
in that city. He also subsequently 
became President of the Voluntary 
Church Association, the principles 
of which he ably propounded and 
defended ; and his last public act 
was the advocacy of the sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath, at a public 
meeting, held only two days before 
his death, an event which pro- 
duced an uncommon sensation in 
the city and through the country 
at large. 

But it is time we should proceed 
to give some account of the vo- 
lumes before us. They contain, 
as we have already hinted, the 
Divinity Lectures which were de- 
livered by Dr. Dick to the students 
under his care. Of these the first 
fifteen are introductory, embracing 
a view of the different divisions of 
Theology; its Sources and Evi- 
dences; the Inspiration of the 
S¢riptures, which contains a con- 
densed statement of. the topics 
insisted upon at large in the sepa- 
rate work on the subject ; the State 
of the Sacred Text; Biblical In- 
terpretation; and the Ancient and 
New Dispensations of Religion. 
Then follow lectures on the Being 
and Attributes of God; the Tri- 
nity ; the Divinity of Christ and of 
the Holy Spirit; the Divine De- 
crees; Creation; Angels; Man in 
Innocence; Providence; the Fall 
and its Consequences; the Cove- 
nant of Grace; the Messiah, in 
his Person, and Offices as Medi- 
ator; his States and Kingdom; 
the Application of Redemption ; 
and the Privileges of Believers in 
this and the future World. From 
the 84th lecture to the 20lst, the 
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subjects treated of are, the Exter- 
nal Means of Grace; the Church 
in the different forms of its Go- 
vernment, its Office-bearers and 
Power; and the. work concludes 
with four lectures on Ethics, in 
which the Decalogue is laid as the 
basis. 

From this brief analysis, our 
readers will ive that the au- 
thor has taken a comprehensive 
range, and when we add, that there 
are few opinions or topics, either 
more immediately or more remotely 
connected with these various sub- 
jects to which he does not less or 
more advert, it must be admitted 
that in point of extent the lectures 
are not exceeded by any in the 
English language. Most of the 
points are fully discussed, while a 
due proportion is carefully allotted 
to each. For simplicity, precision, 
and perspicuity, the language is 
pre-eminently distinguished. The 
author was evidently a man of re- 
fined taste, a well-regulated ima- 
gination, deep penetration, and a 
sound and enlightened judgment. 
What he conceived mace | and 
forcibly, he has expressed with 
elegance, ease, and energy. The 
following extract from a lecture on 
the Justice of God will afford a fair 
specimen of his general manner : 


“In treating of the Divine Perfec- 
tions, it is an obvious remark, that they 
are all essential and necessary to complete 
the idea of God; that is, of a Being = 
sessed of every possible excellence. Not 
one of them could be wanting without 
changing his character; so that if any 
one of “them is uninteationally or a 
edly omitted, the object of contempla' 
is not the trae God, but a being who 
owes his existence to human misconcep- 
tion. While reason requires us to acknow- 
ledge them all, and to adore the falness 
of the Godhead, they are calculated to 
make different impressions upon our 
minds, all leading, however, to sentiments 
of admiration, reverence, and love. Some 
are objects of pleasing, and others of 
awful contemplation. Wisdom delights 
us by the excellence of its end, and the 
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fitness of its means. Goodness charms 
us by the richness and variety of its 
gifts. It sheds a loveliness and an inte- 
rest over the works of God ; and emotions 
of joy and gratitude are felt while we look 
at nature smiling under his influence, and 
displaying the care and beneficence of a 
parent. But when we turn our thoughts 
to the unspotted purity of his nature, 
ahd the justice which presides in his 
moral government, a new order of senti- 
ments arises. In the apprehension of 
guilty creatures, he seems no longer to 
smile, but to frown upon his works. The 
easy, placable disposition, so soothing to 
our mind, so consoling when conscience 
obtrudes its fears upon us, in which we 
artrayed him from the consideration of 

is goodness alone, gives place to sterner 
features, and we tremble before him as 
an offended Ruler and a Judge. We 
have no wish to cultivate close intercourse 
with him ; we are repelled by the severity 
of his countenance, and would willingly 
withdraw to any distant place, where we 
should be sheltered from his presence. 
Innocent creatures are affected in a dif- 
ferent manner. In their eyes, justice 
gives a firmness and consistency to his 
character, and, if I may speak so, invests 
all his other perfections with an air of 
qrendons and majesty. But the criminal 
reads justice ; and Divine justice is more 
formidable than that of man, because it 
is associated with knowledge, from which 
offenders cannot conceal themselves, and 
with power which they are unable to 
resist. From this cause have originated 
the attempts which have been made to 
ve God of this attribute, or to soften 

it down into a form which will create less 
alarm ; to prove that it is not so inflexible 
as some persons of harsh and gloomy 
minds believe; that it does not mark our 
sins with extreme strictness, that it will 
not rigidly insist upon its demand, and 
that when moved to displeasure it is 
easily pacified. But the speculations of 
men, which are ested less by their 
reason than by their wishes, are an un- 
safe ground on which to rest our religious 
system. In all sabjects, and arly 
in one of so much importance as the cha- 
racter of him with whom we have to do, 
truth shouid be our aim, and the interests 
which might interfere with it should be 
dismissed from our thoughts. If we follow 
the dictates of unsophisticated reason it 
will lead us to the same conclusion with 
the Scriptures, that God is just, as well 
WD pecker y, ener that he is not only the 
Maker and Preserver, but also the Ruler 
of the world; and that as power and 
wisdom are required to guide and sustain 
inanimate matter, and creatures without 


reason, 80 justice is indispensable to the 
government of intelligent and moral 
agents, who are the proper subjects of 
law, and may deserve to be rewarded or 
punished. To deny his justice, is to 
wrest the sceptre from his » and to 
expose his government to contempt and 


insult by proclaiming impunity to his 
subjects. 


[To be concluded in our next.} 


Ecclesiastical Establishments not inconsis- 
tent with Christianity, with a particular 
view to some leading objections of the 
modern Dissenters. By William Hull. 
Rivingtons. pp. 67. 

Mr. Hutt, recently a Dissent- 

ing Minister, has suddenly come 

forward in this pamphlet, as the 
strenuous advocate of establish- 
ments, and of the Church of Eng- 
land. We have no quarrel with 
any man for altering his opinion, 
provided there is reason to believe 
the change to have originated in 
decided conviction that be has 
been in error in maintaining his 
former system, and after a con- 
scientious, disinterested, and la- 
borious search for truth. Such is 
the infirmity of human nature, 
and so strong is the prejudice 
of education in its effects on our 
belief, that it is too much to say, 
when these prejudices are laid 
aside, and the simple merits of the 
case are weighed, that a man must 
necessarily be a recreant from ho- 
nesty and sincerity, even though 
his opinions should so change, as to 
ra something like a paradox. 

“‘ To his own master he standeth 

or falleth.” We do not, therefore, 

complain of Mr. Hull for turning 

Churchman, and he himself dis- 

avows every secular motive for so 

doing. Hesaysinthe Preface,— 

«The following pages contain the 

views and convictions of an indi- 

vidual, who has always studied to 

preserve a mind open to the im- 

pressions of truth; who has no 














party interests to serve, no secta- 
rian passions to indulge, no eccle- 
siastical preferment to obtain by 
avowing them.” 

Our principal reason for noticing 
this pamphlet is, to condemn the 
animus which seems to pervadeit. It 
is a most illiberal and unjust attack 
on the body from which the author 
has seceded; and he is certainly 
mistaken, if he supposes that his 
arguments will be more availing, 
on account of the violence of tem- 
per, and the disingenuousness of 
statement which accompany them. 
Had he maintained a calmer tone, 
we should have regarded his se- 
cession from dissent with regret, 
as involving the loss of a man of 
talent; as it is, however, we can- 
not but think, that until he alters 
his spirit, and recants the ill- 
natured and unfounded assertions 
which he has made, he will be 
neither an honour nor a loss to 
any party. 

The lntroduction contains some 
remarks on the state of the con- 
troversy between the Church and 
the Dissenters. We are here told, 
‘* there are never wanting individu- 
als, or classes and orders of men, 
actuated by sinister motives, or by 
erroneous views of duty, to trans- 
mit the strife from one generation 
to another, with all the angry pas- 
sions which have been kindled in 
its progress. Hence the Dissenters 
have been driven at last to avow 
principles which oppose an unpass- 
able gulf between themselves and 
the Church, and have thus appro- 
priated to their party the honour 
or the guilt of effecting an inter- 
minable reparation.” We are 
told, that they are engaged in a 
** war of extermination ;” that “the 
spirit of kindness breathed by 
Doddridge, and even by Tow- 
good, is extinct. A fierce and 


ruthless warfare is commenced. 
Delenda est Carthago.” 
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Unhappy Dissenters! to have 
incurred such guilt, and to have 
merited such castigation. For 
what? For avowing their con- 
victions, which, had they not done, 
they would have been branded as 
Jesuits and hypocrites! What is 
the amount, the head and front 
of their unpardonable offending ? 
Mr. Hull knows very well what 
it is. It is this. The Dissen- 
ters, as a body, have said to the 
Church, “ We disapprove of any 
artificial and worldly preference 
by the civil magistrate, of any de- 
nomination of Christians above 
another; when Christ says that 
all are brethren, we should our- 
selves, even if we had the power 
to distrain your goods for church- 
rates, wholly abhor the principle. 
We ask not, we will not have, 
yout endowments ; no, not your 
Parliamentary grant: we only ask 
the redress of our grievances ; and 
we honestly and manfully tell you, 
that in our consciences we believe 
a secular establishmentof Christia- 
nity is inconsistent with its spirit 
and design.” 

As un example of Mr. Haull’s 
reasoning, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing paragraph on the pas- 
sage, ‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world :’ 


* Tn point of fact, if our Lord had in 
view the Christian Church, his allusion to 
it must have been confined to his moral 
dominion over the principles and hearts 
of his followers — not extending to the ex- 
ternal discipline of the visible Church, to 
the means of its propagation, or the main- 
tenance of its public worship. The reason 
is plain. These are matters necessarily 
mixed up with secular considerations. 
From whatever sources the funds are de- 
rived which provide for the su of 
the Christian ministry and worship, these 
fands are of this world. There is nothing 
spiritual in silver or gold, nor even in 
the copper pence which are wrung in 
driblets, by weekly collections, from the 
pockets of the poor, in some dissenting 
congregations, to keep their ministers 
from e starvation. Whether the 
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worship of God is held up by voluntary 
contributions or by endowments, the mu- 
nificent gifts of other generations, or by 
a direct tax levied by the state—in either 
case, the proceeds are of this world. And 
not even the mighty mind of Hall, can 
shelter him from the charge of uttering 
sheer nonsense, when he affirms that ‘ to 
connect the emoluments of this world 
with the Christian Church, is to make it 
a worldly sanctuary.’ The legitimate 
conclusion from such a statement would 
be, that the labourer in the Lord’s vine- 
yard is not worthy of his hire, and that 
they who ‘ sow spiritual things,’ are not 
* to reap carnal.’—And, judging from the 
poverty and embarrassments of most dis- 
senting ministers, together with the fre- 
quent allusions to this afflicting subject 
in their Magazines, and other publi- 
cations, we may believe that the dis- 
senters are rapidly advancing towards 
that practical conclusion.””—pp. 18, 19. 


Robert Hall did not utter the 
“ sheer nonsense,” that ministers 
were to live on air, and not to be 
remunerated for their labour. Mr. 
Hull must be aware, surely, that 
the phrase, the emoluments of this 
world, means the great prizes of 
this world, the thousands and tens 
of thousands, which are connected 
with some of the offices in that 
church of which he is the advo- 
cate. As to the latter part of this 
representation, the meanness of 
which we shall not stop to 
characterize, we are mistaken, if 
dissenting ministers in general are 
so badly off as the working clergy ; 
we know that the latter frequently 
remark on the much greater inte- 
rest in the welfare of ministers 
which appears usually in dis- 
senting congregations than in the 
euracies of the Establishment. 
America does not starve her minis- 
ters; and if dissenting ministers 
are sometimes ill provided for in 
England, ought we not to attribute 
this in some measure, at least, to 
the artificial state of religion in 
this country, where the resources 
of the country are drained to sup- 
port one denomination ? 

On the subject. of the support of 
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ministers the author says, “ nor do 
they (the Dissenters) refuse the 
contributions of persons, con- 
fessedly regarded by themselves as 
irreligious, when their worship and 
their ministers are to be maintain- 
ed.” No; it is granted they do 
not: but we would suggest to Mr. 
Hull whether there is not a shade 
of difference worthy of his con- 
sideration, between receiving mo- 
ney, when voluntarily and freely 
offered to the support of the re- 
ligion, and demanding it at the 
point of the bayonet, as in Ire- 
land, or sending the tax-gatherer 
to seize for it. Think of the Apos- 
tle Paul persuading the Roman 
government to send an officer to 
demand money for his support to 
some heathen housekeeper, and to 
take away the goods, if he refused, 
or had not money! We are asto- 
nished at Mr. Hull’s obtuseness, if 
he cannot see the difference be- 
tween receiving and extorting mo- 
ney for a good cause from a bad 
man. The one is an acceptance 
of the homage, which evil some- 
times pays to good; the other can 
only be viewed, by those who have 
to pay, as a species of robbery, 

Dissenting ministers are charged 
with sometimes taking an interest 
in elections; if this be one of Mr, 
Hull's reasons for quitting them, 
we fear he will hardly find himself 
bettered in the Establishment. Are 
there no. clergy who have inter- 
fered in elections? 

We are at a loss how to desig- 
nate the close of the following 
quotation ; we can only say, that 
we have never met with such in- 
stances ; and we believe no church, 
in which they existed, would be 
retained in Christian association 
with its neighbouring churches, 
unless expurgated : 

“ The external church, the visible king- 


dom of Christ, is a net, containing all 
manner of fishes—a field, in which tares 
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and wheat grow together. The day of 
eapereaye is reserved for the introduction 
of a higher economy. In the mean time, 
it is foolish and hurtful to apply to reli- 
gious establishments, obj , which 
may be advanced with — force against 
every external communion, and with no 
real propriety against any. The present 
is a mixed condition of persons. The 
Church and the world cannot be entirely 
disjoined. The ‘ alliance’ between what 
is spiritual and what is secular, exists in 
the most obscure of Independent, or 
Baptist, or Methodist Churches, To ima- 
gine the contrary possible, is not less 
irrational, than to suppose that we can 
attain to a purely spiritual state of being 
before we have put off ‘ these taber- 
nacles.’ But the good people who form 
these societies, have the happy faculty of 
seeing nothing but what is spiritual within 
their own narrow fences. The secular 
man and his purse are sanctified, the mo- 
ment he repeats the Shibboleth and is 
enrolled of the party. Neither his doubt- 
ful principles, nor bis morals, 
nor his sanetimonions conceit, nor the 
slander of his uncharitable tongue, nor 
his silver, nor his gold, are of this world /” 


_  Werepeat that it would be con- 

sidered among the orthodox Dis- 
senters, as a body, quite inconsis- 
tent with their principles, that men 
who did not hold “ the head,” or 
whose character was immoral, 
should remain in the fellowship of 
their churches. We think there 
is, at least, as much of discipline 
among them as in the churches even 
of the Evangelical Clergy ; but this 
discipline, Mr. Hull insinuates, 
(does he not know better ?) is the 
mere enforcement “ of the Shib- 
boleth of the party.” 

On the “ right of private judg- 
ment” we are told : 


“ The er? with which Dis- 
senters talk of ‘ the right of private . 
ment,’ is somewhat ridiculous, when it 
is considered that by none are these 

ta less understood or more systemati- 

violated. ‘They are deluded by the 
cuckoo-like repetition of the words into 
the —— ee od possess the 
reality. t ivate judgment 
embraces the rt er individuals to 
form and express r own opinions, 
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without forfeiture cf Christian fellow- 
ship, if they chance to differ from the 
majority. It forbids the many to decide 
for the few ‘in controversies of faith,’ 
and to excommunicate as reprobate the 
man who dares tv think for himself. 
This liberty Dissenters refuse; it is in- 
consistent with their notions of a pure 
communion. They have not yet pro- 
ceeded, in their views of religious liberty, 
beyond asserting the claims of each con- 
gregation to be independent of foreign 
controul in the management of its own 
affairs. The rights of individuals—the 
true rights of private judgment—are held 
in abeyance or firmly disputed. Thus 
ignorant of their own eee and 
in their own case mistaking words for 
things, it is not marvellous that they 
misapprehend, and then calumniate, the 
Church, whose theory of freedom may 
be more imperfect, but within whose 
pale there is more 3p ga indepen- 
dence than is granted by the most liberal 
of her adversaries. 

Intolerance has been common to all 
parties. In the present day, it is emi- 
nently characteristic of the Dissenters. 
It appears in the unfeeling complacency 
with which they unchristianize, that is, 
doom to ition, all who reject their 
pe jogmas—and in their avowed 
atention to subvert the national Church, 
by political influence and intimidation. 

he recent procedures of some of the 
body have breathed the spirit of persecu- 
tion, the turbulent spirit of a secular and 
revolutionary facticn.”—pp. 31—33. 


Mr. Hull here seems to over- 
look the very end of a Christian 
Church, which is the fellowship 
of each other and of Christ; but 
what unity of feeling can there be, 
unless those who are members of 
a church substantially agree on 
the great leading points? In the 
Church of England, we doubt 
whether a man who denied there 
ever was any atonement for sin 
could be refused the cup of the 
Lord’s Supper, if he came to the 
altar; what fellowship can there 
behere? Yet this laxity appears 
to suit Mr. Hull. That Dissenters 
doom to perdition all who reject 
their peculiar dogmas, we shall 
content ourselves with unhesi- 
tatingly pronouncing to be false; 


and as to their ayowed inten-. 
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tion to subvert the national 
church, it should be remembered 
that they have no quarrel with 
episcopacy, or the liturgy, as pre- 
senting the tenets and worship of a 
denomination; what they object 
to.is the domination’ of any one 
sect, which they believe quite un- 
authorised by the New Testament. 

In a subsequent part of the 
pamphlet the author identifies bim- 
self with the Establishment. We 


‘doubt whether the Establishment 


will thank her new son; we are 
sure she ought not: 


«“ Every system has its defects, and 
the characters of men will be modified 
by the circumstances peculiar to the sys- 
tem under which they live. If it be the 
tendency of an Establishment such as 
ours to produce in its ministers a lofty 
bearing, not always to be reconciled with 
the humility becoming their profession, 
it also affords signal opportunity for the 
display of the meek and lowly virtues, 
which never appear more beautiful, never 
more graceful, than when conspicuous in 
men who by birth are ullied to the no- 
blest blood of the empire, and by their 
learning and piety are raised to the high- 
est dignities of the Church.”—pp. 57, 58. 


We are compelled once more 
to deny flatly the allegations re- 
specting spoliation, so often re- 
iterated. We dot not believe that 
the Dissenting body entertain any 


-such idea; we believe they dis- 


tinctly and strenuously reject it: 
witness the petitions and memo- 
rials. But we are told that— 


‘* Not a few Dissenters are looking 
with hope to the refurmed House of 
Commons, at this crisis, as an instrument 
for reducing the Church to the level of 
their multifarious sects. To the con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical endowments, 
and the division of the spoil, they have 
directed an eye of eager rapacity. Hap- 


- pily his Majesty’s ministers have hitherto 


disappointed their expectations. The 
had Sinssicinted on subversion, and they 
are put off with reform. How long the 
ia A § yrivw: « and noble spirit of the 
Engli 


aristocracy will maintain its in- ~ 
- fluence in the Lower i 
easy to predict. At present the gentle- 


House, it is not 
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men of England have not ceased to sym- 
pathize with her nobles and her monarch 
—nor can they but know, that the ruin 
of the Church would be followed by the 
destruction, not long to be delayed, of 
all the ancient institutions of the land. 
A turbulent democracy would tyrannize 
for a while—a military despotism would 
succeed-—and the day of repentance 
might come too late to restore our fallen 
greatness, The history of nations proves 
that these are not the dreams of a theo- 
rist.”—pp. 63, 64, 


But we must hasten to treat our 
readers to one more paragraph, 
as, to be a description of 

issenting Ministers! It will be 
observed, that the writer speaks of 
them as a class. He does not say, 
these are exceptions—or such men 
are to be found in the Dissenting 
ministry ; but such are Dissenting 
ministers—and those who do not 
bear this character are excep- 
tions, Such is the natural inter- 
pretation of this passage; such 
the interpretation which those who 
know little of dissent will neces- 
sarily put upon it. There are few 
artifices of controversy more con- 
temptible than this—an artifice 
which one would think no man, 
with the slightest pretensions to 
any nobleness of disposition, would 
ever deign to employ. It will be 
seen, by the ludicrous expiation 
by which he attempts to atone 
for his long catalogue of calum- 
nies; that Mr. Hull seems half- 
ashamed of his own representations, 
he tells us, that after all, Dissent- 
ing ministers are generally good 
men! But we shall say no more 
about it; we most willingly leave 
every candid and impartial reader 
to judge for himself. There are some 
representations so outrageous that 
they do not need to be opposed by 
counter-statements. They confute 
themselves; all that they are en- 
titled to, is contemptuous silence. 

“ What, moreover, is sometimes taken 


for the pride of the clergy, is only a manl 
independence, fostered by the p Peter vas 
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riess of knowledge arid of virtue, the self- 
of men who do their duty, without 
1 themsélves ont for a mean popo- 
larity, and who preter the reproaches of 
others, wrovgfully endured, to the con- 
sciotsness of having made an ignoble 
compromise of principle and honour to 
win lar applause. This manliness of 
carriage can belong but to few of the mi- 
histers of the dissenting community. The 
System is fatal to its general cultivation. 
ependent for his election to office on 
the suffrages of persons who are proud of 
a power which they are seldom qualified 
to exercise with wisdom; dependent for 
daily bread on the voluntary contri- 
utions of those, who, while they are 
accustomed to sit in judgnient on the 
acher, boast that they can, at any 
cashier and reject the man of their 
choice; dependent for a favourable re- 
Seption of his public services on a series 
of private attentions, which, under the 
Hrnpoatiig namie of pastoral visits, are for 
the most part only the sacrifice of time to 
frivolons gossip and idle calls; the pastor 
of an [ndependent Church is of all men 
the most dependent; and therefore, to 
‘waiftain his standing with a plebeian 
‘constit , must be of all men the most 
servile. is servility is inculcated by 
Se, dignitaries of dissent, under the 
abused name of Christian humility ; and 
‘to cat and shuffle and creep, is perversel 
denominated becoming “all things to all 
men.” But he has his revenge ; he stoops 
to conquer. He maintains his ascendancy 
by arts of pre. or by cherieb the 
passions of sectarian bigotry an 
sud vorrounde himeclf final 
factitions dignity and ques 
fluence of a partizan. evils which 
result are incalculable. One, not per- 
haps of its greatest, is the spirit of inter- 
minable warfare against Charch ; 
since a principal means of commanding 
influence wi Spe own My orn is 
‘to exasperate t ooere ¢ action, b 
feeding in vulgar minds an ignorant > 
tempt of the . The charge of being 
* useless,’ proceeds with an ill grace from 
men whose lives are spent in efforts to 
frustrate the labours of the clergy by 
calumnia their characters. But the 
7 eo prams) minister is to be 
, if indeed any 
ae be offered. for the man who same 4 
imself for conscious servility to his own 
party by a o ‘ insolence and 
ferocity towards 
We have now done with Mr. 
Hull ; we are sorry forhim. We 
again affirm that we blame him not 
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for changing his views, and leaving 
his former friends; he was quite wel- 
come to do this if he thought fit ; 
but we do think all sober and ra- 
tional people must pronounce him 
delinquent in turning round imme- 
diately, and assailing his friends 
with such a volley of intemperate 
and unmanly abuse. How dif- 
ferent Mr. Benson’s tone in his 
late sermon at the Temple Church! 


The Pocket Commentary; consisting of 
, Critical Notes on the New Testament, 
original and selected, from the most cele- 
brated Biblical Critics and Commen- 
tators. By David Duvidson, Editor of 
the Family Bible, §c. Edinbargh, 1833. 
16mo. pp. 530. 
Ir the holy Scriptures, especially 
the New Testament, be not better 
understood in the present day than 
in past ages of the Church, it is 
certainly not owing to the want of 
superior and more abundant means 
of becoming acquainted with their 
contents. Not only do we possess 
most of the treasures in commen- 
tary and criticism which existed in 
former times, but every year is 
adding to our stock of biblical ma- 
terials, and we have, especially of 
late, received some very valuable 
accessions to this department of 
our theological literature. And 
not only are ministers of the sanc- 
tuary, and those who are preparing 
for ministerial work, thus furnish 
with the means of ascertaining the 
true sense of the word of God, de- 
tecting and exposing the innume- 
table false interpretations which 
obtain in the professing world, 
and exhibiting to their hearers the 
truth, which only they can a 
the Holy Spirit to bless for their 
edification or spiritual improve- 
ment, but private Christians, both 
of better education and able to 
study the Scriptures more or less 





critically, and of such as may be 


said to occupy the place of the 
unlearned, inasmuch as their learn- 
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ing is confined to their mother 
tongue, are, by means of the bib- 
lical works that are put into their 
hands, placed in a condition to 
judge for themselves whether the 
things which they hear from the 
ulpit be indeed according to the 
lew and the testimony. The im- 
tus given to the mind of the re- 
igious public by the Bible So- 
ciety’s practical advocacy of the 
principle, that ‘‘ the Bible alone 
is the religion of Protestants,” is 
altogether incalculable, and is 
producing effects of the most im- 
portant description, in quarters 
where they were least to be ex- 
— The enemies of scripture 
ight and New Testament princi- 
ples, relative to the spiritual na- 
ture of our Lord’s kingdom, may 
exert their efforts to arrest the 
progress of truth, and some pro- 
fessed friends of the universal dis- 
semination of the Book of God 
may wish they had not gone so 
far as they have done, in giving 
it a prominent and paramount po- 
sition in the eyes of the people, 
and endeavour to retrace their 
steps, and place matters, in this 
respect, on the footing which they 
occupied some thirty years ago, 
but all such efforts and endeavours 
must prove utterly fruitless. A 
spirit of inquiry hath gone abroad 
which cannot be put down. A 
taste for biblical reading has been 
created which must be gratified. 
A determination to know the truth 
has been formed, and no attainable 
means will be neglected that pro- 
mise to conduct to so desirable an 
end. 
With such views and prospects, 
we cannot but hail with pleasure 
the appearance of the Pocket 
CoMMENTARY, as a work, which 
from its size, the richness of its 
materials, and its unexceptionably 
sound and scriptural exhibition 
both of the doctrines and laws of 
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‘the kingdom,” is eminently calcu- 
lated to become extensively useful 
to the church of God. The author 
has, with great pains, condensed 
within the smallest possible com- 
pass whatever is valuable in 
the contents of ponderous fo- 
lios, and collected into one focus 
the widely scattered rays of exe- 
getical light. He has, in the 
fewest possible words, given an 
abstract of the most interesting 
notes contained in works appro- 
priated to the illustration of indi- 
vidual books of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, with a selection of fm 
notes from tracts, discourses, or 
commentaries, irrespective of the 
literary or religious character of 
their authors. And when con- 
vinced that he possessed more cor- 
rect views of a pass than the 
writers whom he consulted, he has 
not hesitated to state them. The 
following specimens will enable 
our readers to judge for themselves 
of the character of the work. 

“ Matth. v. 22.—Raca, signifies a vain 
contemptible person. The original word 
translated thou fool, is moreh, and differs 
only in number from morim, the appel- 
lation with which Moses and Aaron ad- 
dressed the people of Israel, Num. xx. 10, 
rendered in the English Bible, Hear now 
ye rebels. The word, however, as it is 
often used to imply rebellion against God, 
and includes disbelief of his word, and 
disobedience to his command, might be 
better translated, at least in this place, 
miscreant, which is also, like the original 
term, expressive of the greatest abhor- 
rence and detestation.—The judgment 
—— common aon _ Jews, where 
capital sentence it passed, snb- 
jecting a malefactor to be stoned or be- 
headed; the council, or sauhedrim, was 
the supreme court in which the highest 
crimes were tried, and what was thonght 
the severest sentence passed.— Hell-fire, 
or Gehenna, a word originally ying 
a valley adjoining Jerusalem, infamous 
as the seat of most idolatrous rites, even 
the sacrificing children to Moloch. Jo- 
siah the king, to expose it to execration, 
turned it into a receptacle for the car- 
cases and filth cast out of the city. In it 
also a fire was kept continually burning ; 
aud hence it became a well-known figure 
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of hell, the wey of eternal suffering. It 
must, therefore, signify here a degree of 
future punishment, so much more dread- 
fal than that incurred in the former case, 
as burning was more terrible than stoning ; 
for the punishment of each degree of 
anger and fury here mentioned is to be 
referred to the invisible world, or else our 
Lord's words would not be generally true. 
Finding no names in the language of men 
by which different degrees of future 
perenne might be provost expressed, 
e iljustrated them by the punishment 
with which the Jews were acquainted.” 
“ Acts, vii. 59.—There is not a higher 
exercise of faith, nor a more solemn act 
of religion, than to commit our souls to 
the care of Him whom Stephen ad- 
dressed. And to whom should this homage 
be paid, but to our faithful Creator? It 
is here paid to Jesus Christ,—a decisive 
roof that he is a Divine Person, unless 
tephen was abandoned by the Holy 
Spirit and died an idolater. The strength 
of the argument here, in proof of the 
Deity of Christ, is distinctly shown by 
Dr. Smith, in his testimony to the Mes- 
siah, Stephen prayed to the Lord Jesus 
for the greatest good that immortal ex- 
istence can receive, or that even omni- 
tent wisdom or love can bestow. The 
ntercession for pardon teaches us that 
Jesus is the righteous, supreme Judge of 
all, and who can persuade himself that a 
creature, however exalted, could be qua- 
lified for this office? Compare notes on 
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Matt. ix. 9, 38. It was anciently a say- 
ing of the Jews, ‘ That was the most easy 
death, when the Shekinah received the 
spirit of the just man.’ The martyr was 
stoned as a blasphemer, because he adored 
Jesus exalted to heaven. See note on 
Matt. ix. 8.” 

Phil i. 1; Bishops and Deacons.—The 
first literally means overseers ; the latter, 
servants. The former, who are sometimes 
called elders or presbyters, and rulers or 
presidents, were appointed to the over- 
sight of a whole church, to exhort, feed, 
and rule the brethren: the latter were 
chosen to take care of the poor, that they 
might not be oppressed with poverty 
while their brethren were able to relieve 
their wants. Their qualifications are 
stated 1 Tim. iii. 1—18; Tit.i. 5—10; 
Acts vi, 3. We have not a shadow of 
evidence that any other offices than those 
of bishops, elders or presbyters, and dea- 
cons are permanent in the church; all 
others mentioned in the New Testament 
were unquestionably peculiar to the apos- 
tolic age, for they required miraculous 
influence to qualify for the proper dis- 
charge of the } ser belonging to them.” 


We cordially recommend this 
work to the attention of our read- 
ers, and feel confident that from 
its superior excellence and extreme 
cheapness, it will command an ex- 
tensive sale. 
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Memoir of James Brainerd Taylor. By 
John Holt Rice, D.D. and Benjamin 
Holt Rice, DD. London: Westley and 
Davis. pp. 335. 


Tuis Memoir of a young American 
minister will interest most Christian 
readers, but is peculiarly adapted to 
impress and improve the minds of 
those who have devoted themselves to 
the service of religion. Mr. Taylor 
was the subject of piety at a very early 
age, but it was not till his 19th year 
that he determined to enter upon the 
work of the Christian ministry, to 
which he was urged, by those motives 
of true philanthropy which godliness 
alone can suggest. 

There igs a class, to whose imitation 
we would especially recommend his 


example—we refer to the pious young 
men of our more intelligent and opu- 
lent families. Arrived at the period 
of life when the choice of a profession 
becomes necessary, we often grieve to 
see one devote himself to the law, ano- 
ther to the study of medicine, a 
third to the cultivation of the fine arts, 
while very few seem to feel the moral 
wants of our country and of the world, 
and that it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian to use his utmost personal efforts 
to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom 
amongst men. We do not mean of 
course to assert that every young 
Christian should become a minister, 
but that every youth endowed by God 
with natural parts and pe) yh earnu- 
ing, should ask himself before his 
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Maker, should 1 not rather consecrate 
my time and energies to the service of 
my Lord, than spend them in the 
pursuit of the wealth and distinctions 
of this world. If the reader should 
feel that these remarks apply to him- 
self, we refer him to this Memoir of 
James Taylor, who left a comfortable 
home, a kind and pious master, and 
a business which promised to secure 
him wealth; and commenced a course 
of arduous study for eight years, 
solely with the desire, which he so 
often expresses in his Letters, of being 
“ useful.” Let this example be fol- 
lowed by our youths of piety and 
intelligence, and the complaints of 
churches destitute, of villages and 
hamlets unvisited by the Gospel, and 
of souls sinking to perdition in ig- 
norance of the Saviour, will be far 
less frequent than they are at present. 

We recommend this volume, not for 
any originality it displays, but as it 
supplies an example of fervent piety 
which is essential to the character and 
comfort of every Minister; and con- 
cerning which, it is the first duty of 
every candidate for the sacred office, 
anxiously to examine his own heart; 
for we can easily conceive, that an 
ardent youth may enter on a course 
of studies from motives that will not 
endure the test of truth and holiness. 
Possessed of commanding talents and 
literary taste, such a youth may hope 
to see a crowded multitude, with 
breathless eagerness, listening to the 
splendid displays of his oratory, or to 
astonish the world by the fruits of his 
learned researches. Besides, the an- 
ticipated joys of a life of literary ease, 
and the honours and influence his 
office secure present temptations the 
most formidable to a young inexpe- 
rienced heart. To those who may be in 
danger of taking this step, then, without 
prayerful deliberation, we again re- 
commend the example of James Tay- 
lor. All his letters, all his recorded 
reflections, breathe the same earnest 
desire after conformity to the image 
of his Master, whose words, with an 
approving conscience, he might have 
used :—‘* My meat is to do the will of 
him that. sent me, and to finish his 
work.” It was the aim of his life, to 
be holy, and to direct others to the 
way of holiness. For this he lived, 
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and for this he was willing to die ;— 
yes! for this he did die. In the com- 
mencement of his’ pastoral career, 
he was taken away amidst openin 
scenes of usefulness, and his deat 
supplies another instance of the in- 
scrutable nature of God’s providence 
towards the most hopeful ministers of 
his Church. 

We regret that our space only 
permits us again to recommend this 
excellent volume to all who are in- 
terested in the details of Christian 
experience, but especially to the 
classes we have already named, and 
God grant that we may witness num- 
bers on this side of the Atlantic, 
consecrating themselves to the Christian 
ministry, with the zeal, piety, and 
devotedness of this young American ; 
—in short, resembling him in every 
thing but his early and lamented end. 





Sacred Poetry, for the Use of Young Per- 
sons. Selected by a Member of the 
Church of England. London: Roake 
and Varty. 18mo. pp. 268, Silk and 
gilt. 

Tuts collection of Sacred Poetry 

“has been made by a father for the 

instruction and the use of his chil- 

dren ;”’ and that father, we believe, is 

a nobleman, whose devotedness to the 

Church of England is united with an 

enlightened and Christian zeal for the 

kingdom of Christ, and fraternal af- 
fection towards all his disciples. 

The selection is regulated by a 
Christian as well as a poetic taste, and 
the Catholic spirit of its noble com- 
piler has led him to the psalmody of 
Watts, Doddridge, Beddome, Kelly, 
Conder, Montgomery, and other non- 
conformists, as well as to the writings of 
the sacred poets of his own communion. 

The following passage from the 
Preface pourtrays the lovely feelings 
of its honoured author, and, if we 
mistake not, is so characteristic, that 
many of our readers will be prepared 
to name its author. 

** The Editor cannot conclude, without 
calling the attention of the reader to the 
hymn which he has placed at the end of 
the volume, commencing with the fol- 
lowing spirited stanza: 

‘« Let party names no more 

The Christian world o’erspread : 

Gentile and Jew, and bond and free, > 

Are one in Christ their head. 
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«* It is the composition, ag Mr. Mont- 
gomery informs us, of a writer of the 
name of jome, who was a Baptist 
minister, an ornament of that 
devout church, so rich in M 
bours and good The Editor no- 
tices it, not merely for its ical merits, 
ape _ Jlclaten 
it gives him an opportunity of ex 
a wish most dear to his heart, < that 
those religious differences which now 
vend the ben bake eapeeecan kingdom, 
may soon rought to an end.’ 

** Oh how can they who love and re- 
ceive the Lord Jesus Christ, in sincerity 
and truth, thus dishonour that universal 
Church, which he has purchased with 
the outpouring of his own most precious 
blood. How can they allow ¢ hatred, 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, en- 
vyings, and such like,’ to alienate church 
from church, anes from shepherd, 
flock from flock, er from brother, 
instead of uniting in one holy and uni- 
versal warfare against the bands of igno- 
ranee and sin. When shali we have 
Churchmen endued with the large and 
catholic Christianity of Leighton and 
Heber ; or Dissenters ensuing peace in 
the mild and charitable spirit of Dod- 
dridge, Henry, and Watts. When will 
the days arrive ‘ when Ephraim shall 
notenvy Judah’ her dignity and wealth ; 
and ‘ Judah shall not vex Ephraim’ by 
imposing ungenerous badges df infe- 
riority. 

od that He, who gathers the out- 
casts of Israel, would turn the hearts of 
our professing countrymen to use more 
effectually means which they pos- 
sess, of supplying the spiritual wants of 
the vast crowds which are perishing 
— them. Oh that they would con- 

red pone 30 and demoralized 
masses 0! on, growing up in 
crowded ci fr: unvisited fro iahuncy 
to manhood, by any message of the Gos- 
pel;’—that they would devote some 
— of their time to that holy and 
stian, but much neglected work of 
visiting the labouring poor, in the cellars 
and | gttbaag of crow towns. Then 
might they be convinced, how many pa- 
rents and heads of families bave never set 
their feet in a place of public worship for 
years! how many more are whose 
attendance is rare, occasional, and for- 
mal! how many hundred children are 


re and 
ry la- 


running about the lanes and courts in 
idleness, — and filth! how many 
adults, perhaps within a stone’s throw of 
a parish church, are utterly + aspen of 
Pictatee an rudiments of 
y— not 


so. much as 


the 


Christianit 
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heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost !’ 

«“ If these things be so, is this a time 
for those who love and fear the Lord to 
waste their energies in acrimonious in- 
vective, in cold alienation. or in doubtful 
disputations? Is it not rather a season 
when we should pray the Lord of the 
harvest to send the philanthropic la- 
bourer of whatever church a party he 
may be, provided he names the name of 
Christ, to those fields which are already 
so white for the harvest? And when 
all, with humble prayer and active per- 
sonal exertion, should strive toavert that 
most grievous of all national calamities, 
*not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing of the words of the 
Lord.’ ”— Preface, pp. xviii. —xxii. 


On Animal Instinct. A Lecture delivered 
pve rey Rew eat of Bond Mechanics’ 
nstitute er,on Evening, 

Nov. 25. 1833, by the Reve 

Wells, of Coggeshall, Essex ; and 

lished at their request. London: 

pp.40. Longman and Co, 
We have read this Lecture with no 
ordinary pleasure. It is truly cha- 
racteristic of its gifted author, full of 
interesting and curious facts, accurate 
and perspicuous definitions, and bene- 
volent and devout emotions, It is a 
cheering sign of the times, and most 
creditable to all the parties concerned, 
to witness the restra of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, which some predicted would 
become the sources of infidelity and 
sedition, occupied by Christians and 
Christian ministers too, and teaching 
our intelligent artizans ‘‘ to look 
through nature, up to Nature’s God.” 

To justify our commendation, we 
present our readers with the following 
interesting passage, and confidently 
recommend the lecture itself to their 
perusal ; 

The next application or use of in- 
stinct we shall notice is migration; the 
power of instinct, which guides whole 
tribes of creatures in very distant ‘peri- 
odical removes, from one latitude to an- 
other, as the changes of seasons and tem- 
peratures, and of supplies of food, may 
require. Of the different resorts of those 
creatures which thus change their places 
of abode, that, perhaps, in which they 
breed ought to be deemed their primary, 
native home ; and that to which, after the 
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annual process of mn has been 
on through, they for a time retire, 
ould be regarded as their subordinate 
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supplemental residence, provided, in ad- 
dition to their native climate, for accom- 
modations and supplies this alone was 
insufficient to yield. In this view the 
swallow tribes are natives of England ; 
and their periodical resort to the southern 
shores of Spain, or the northern coasts of 
Africa, should be deemed their visit to 
those milder latitudes ; and their annual 
re-appearance here, their return home. 
So too, the innumerable flocks of wild 
fowl that breed in the Hebrides, or in 
the more northern lakes of Norway and 
Lapland, are natives of those regions ; 
and their surprising annual flight over 
sea and land, to people with their swarm- 
ing myriads the lakes of Caystor in Asia 
Minor, so many thousand years ago ob- 
served and sung by Homer, and con- 
tinued to the present day, is their annual 
visit to those regions of warmth and 
plenty, when their own more inhospi- 
table regions would yield neither food nor 
shelter. Nor are the visits of the musk- 
ox, and various kinds of deer, from more 
south-westerly regions of North America, 
to the very high latitude of Melville 
Sound, nearly seventy degrees north, less 
surprising. The brief summer. of those 
regions, which are covered with snow, 
and bound with ice for nine or ten 
months of the year, and wrapped in 
unbroken darkness for three or four, is 
beautifully salubrious and fertile in such 
vegetation as they yield. Tender flower- 
ing mosses especially, spread a rich 
carpet of luxurious herbage; and that 
it may not bloom and wither untasted, 
unenjoyed, the mysterious hand of the 
Great Ruler guides thither those nu- 
merous herds of oxen and deer to the 
quiet, abundant repast. There can be 
little doubt, the two circumstances of 
temperature, and supply of food, singly 
or combined, determine the migrations of 
both beasts and birds. But how un- 
fathomable to us, that these dumb, irra- 
tional natures should have so accurate a 
discernment when their food will fail in 
their present quarters, and when the 
climate will become too rigid for their 
tender frames! And then in what direc- 
tion they shall steer their course to more 
favoured climes, rich in the supply of 
all their wants, in all the materials for 
their complete gratification! No pole- 
star guides their flight, no compass in- 
dicates the bearing of their course ; none 
of the contrivances, discoveries, or cal- 
culations of reason are employed; but 
they have a knowledge perfect for their 
use; an intelligence that never fails or 
misleads them in any of the wants or 
ways of ‘their being; and we call it 
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instinct—and when we have observed 
this faculty in its laws and results, and 
have given it a name, we can go no 
further! We in vain ask, What is in- 
stinct? How is such knowledge pos- 
sessed? How does such intelligence 
dwell in creatures so low in the scale of 
intellectual being? These essences and 
modes of being we have no more a faculty 
to understand, than a bird or a fish has a 
faculty to comprehend our reasonings and 
enquiries.”— pp. 25—28, 





The Unity of the Church: A Sermon de- 
livered at Claremont Chapel, Pentonville, 
on Tuesday, December 5th, 1833, before 
the Monthly Associatian of Congrega- 
tional Ministers and Churches, and pub- 
lished at their request, by J. Robinson, 
Minister of Chapel Street. Chapel, Soho, 
8vo, p.43. London: Westley and Davis, 

Tis discourse is creditable to its 

author and the body of Christians who 

requested its publication. Amidst the 
excitement of these times, it is no small 
attainment to discuss a subject like 
that before us with Christian fidelity 
and with Christian meekness. In this, 
however, its amiable author has 

ily succeeded, ‘‘ speaking the truth in 
ove,”” and while we cannot commit 
ourselves to the approval of every sen- 
tence of this discourse, we feel that the 
evangelical sentiments, the subdued 
tone, and forbearing spirit of the whole 
deserve our warm commendation. 

With such a temper in the preacher, 
it behoves our episcopalian brethren 
to read with attention and prayer the 
following passage :— 

* In what form, then, is the unity of 
the Church to be embodied, so that it 
may be seen that all the believers in 
Christ are one ? 

“ In replying to that question, no one 
party, th re, t to expect the sub- 
mission of every r to its polity, its 
forms and doctrinal dogmas, Such an 
expectation, and much more a demand, 
wi be trepeeet by Sen eee Er 
son as m an t. To 
el gy ged = fl 


contrary to the 
As In dents, as Wesleyans, as 
tists, as Episcopalians, fy oak no ri 
by onesiltiies thade escunacatione terete 
sac’ 
Siento. (asenene or 
o jus n its rom an- 
by an appeal to the word of God, 
it has guilty of the greatest 
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. offence, against those from whom it has 
“separated, and of no ordinary offence 
against the great Head of the Church. 
__. Where, then, conscientious convictions 
have originated different communities 
with their several peculiarities, and if 
those differences cannot be removed 
without a violation of the dictates of a 
conscience amenable alone to the judg- 
-ment of God, the question returns, how 
is that unity to assume a visible and pal- 
ble form, and thus to demonstrate that 
hristianity is from above? We reply, 
by an open and visible proof to the world 
that we are the servants of one master, 
‘and embarked in one common cause; 
though, like the several divisions of an 
army, we may march under different 
leaders, and be employed in different 
species of service. It is our happiness 
“to live in a day when such visible demon- 
“strations of unity, without any compro- 
mise of sectarian peculiarities, are not 
unfrequent, On the same platform are 
assembled men of different religious per- 
suasions, advocating a cause dear to all, 
_—from the same pulpit we have heard 
the Wesleyan, the Baptist, the Indepen- 
dent, and the Presbyterian, preach the 
‘gospel of our Lord and Saviour—at the 
“same table we have beheld the members 
of different religious communities par- 
taking together, in holy and happy fellow- 
ship, of the emblems of the body and 
blood of their one Saviour—and around 
the same footstool of mercy have the re- 
ptesentatives of these several sections of 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ bowed, and 
in unity, fervour and faith prayed * thy 
‘kingdom come.” This is a visible unity; 
and a unity, demonstrative of the para- 
“mount influence of the great and essen- 


_ tial doctrines of Christianity. The odium 


theologicum cannot breathe in such an at- 

‘mosphere.’ Conscience retains its purity 
and sensibility, whilst love reigns the 
ascendant, 

«“ But there is an exception to this visi- 
‘ble unity. A Howe, a Baxter, a Henry, 
‘if now ving: would not be permitted 
‘to enter the pulpits of the established 
‘Church, ‘nor a Newton, a Scott, a Rich- 
“mond, those of the “ conventicle.” This 
‘exclusion does not arise, L am very thank- 
‘ful to say, from us. I feel it a privilege 
‘to belong to a sect that admits into its 
-pulpits all the faithful ministers of Christ 
“without exception, and to the Lord's 
table all who believe in Christ Jesus 
their Lord. Such an exclusion might 
be thought expedient by the founders of 
the national hierarchy, and may still be 

t necessary for its maintenance 


and ; but its effect is Na? Bp 
‘nicious on the spirit of its own ministers, 
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and cannot but be painfully felt by their 
brethren of other communities, It is 
invidious and sectarian; and I am thank- 
ful to say by no means agreeable to the 
feelings of some good and great men who 
worship at its altars. This may, perhaps, 
be inseparable from a national establish- 
ment; but it is one of the great evils 
which render such anomalous creations 
of the civil power, an injury rather than 
a benefit to the cause of genuine Christi- 
anity. ‘This I feel bound to say, that an 
exclusive spirit, coupled with the ques- 
tionable and unscriptural method by 
which the revenues of the established 
Church are raised, form a serious obstacle 
to actual unity. It might be deemed 
presumptuous in me to offer a sugges- 
tion to the many excellent men who are 
ministers and members of that hierarchy ; 
but, if conscious as they must be, of 
the many serious objections which exist 
among all classes as to the mode in which 
it is supported, and the many restrictions 
under which they are placed by its canons, 
especially in their intercourse with mapy 
whom they frankly acknowledge as bre- 
thren; would it not be magnanimous, 
and display the noble superiority of a 
Christian mind, to seek and pray the 
legislature for such alterations as would 
relieve them from the odium of an un- 
popular assessment, and restrictions that 
cranip and chill the best and most gene- 
rous sentiments of the heart ?’’—-pp. 38 
--41, 
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Religion essential to the National Welfare. A 
Sermon preached at Silver Street Chapel, Feb. 6, 
1834, before the Monthly Association of Congre- 
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Smith, D.D. 

Unity of the Charch. A Sermon delivered in 
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fore the Monthiy iation of Congregational 
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mphiet on “ Ecclesiastical Establish- 


tion of Abbreviated Discourses, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


MEMORIAL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BOARD To EARL GREY. 
Weare happy to present our readers 
with the following document, which, 
we trust, by its firm, temperate, scrip- 
tural, and catholic spirit, will conciliate 
those whom it may not convince. 


To the Right Hon. the Earl Grey, 
K. G. &e. &e. &e. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Pro- 
testant Dissenting Ministers, con- 
stituting The Board of Congrega- 
tional Ministers in London and its 
vicinity, 

Sheweth, ‘ 

That Your Memorialists consider 
it their incumbent duty at the present 
time respectfully to solicit your Lord- 
ship’s attention, and that of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, to a statement of 
the principles which they deem essen- 
tial to the well-being of their country 
and the interests of religion. They 
are induced to make this avowal from 
the confidence they feel that the pa- 
triotic and enlightened administration 
over which your Lordship presides, 
will do justice to their motives, and 
will not be backward to listen to their 
representations. : 

From a conviction that their claims 
for the redress of grievances can be ap- 
preciated only as their principles are 
understood, your Memorialists desire 
to state them ingenuously ; at the same 
time assuring your Lordship, that, as 
they believe the evidence of truth to 
be the only legitimate instrument for 
the maintenance and extension of re- 
ligion, they are anxious to promote 
their object only by such means as are 
in perfect accordance with the progress 
of free inquiry, the force of rational 
conviction, and the spirit of pure 
Christianity. ; 

Your Memorialists, as ministers of 
religion, hold the great doctrines of 
the Protestant Reformation set forth 
in the Articles of the established 
Church. They do therefore most cor- 

-dially rejoice in all the moral and 

N.S. NO. 111. 


spiritual benefit which has resulted 
from the piety, zeal, and efficiency of 
such of its ministers and members as 
uphold and promote the great prin- 
ciples of their holy faith 

Your Memorialists are nevertheless 
Dissenters from the system of ecclesi- 
astical polity and government as by 
law established, on the same substan- 
tial grounds which led to the great 
Protestant secession from the Church 
of Rome, They believe in the perfec- 
tion and sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; the right of every individual to 
interpret that standard according to 
his best judgment; and to act on that 
interpretation, so far as his conduct 
does not interfere with the rights 
of others. They conceive that the 
Founder of their religion has esta- 
blished the only system of means and 
instruments by which its principles are 
to be supported and rendered opera- 
tive; that He has not, directly or in- 
directly, given to any civil govern- 
ment any power in the affairs of his 
spiritual kingdom; that, while civil 
governors ought to protect all men in 
the exercise of theigreligious rights,and 
to use all the influence they possess in 
their private capacity for the promotion 
of piety, they cannot employ legislative 
authority for the secular incorporation 
of any section of the Christian Church 
with the civil government, without 
injury to religion itself, and injustice 
to some portions of the community. 
Such incorporations your Memorial- 
ists regard as inconsistent with the 
specific objects of civil government, 
and as the means of alienating Chris- 
tians from each other, and of prevent- 
ing religious unity and co-operation. 

Your Memorialists are induced to 
make this statement at the present 
period, because they understand that 
measures are in contemplation which 
may seriously affect the interests of 
religion in the empire. 

Your Memorialists utterly disclaim 
the most distant idea of participating 
in any part of those eae ve which 

2 
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have hitherto been exclusively applied 
for the support and maintenance of the 
Episcopal Church; and on any mea- 
sures, so far as they may be limited to 
its internal improvement, they offer no 
remarks, leaving it to their brethren 
of that communion to suggest the re- 
quisite alterations; and most sincerely 
wishing the promotion of its purity 
and efficiency, as an important section 
of the universal Church. But your 
Memorialists earnestly solicit for them- 
selves and their fellow-subjects, an im- 
partial attention on the part of your 
Lordship, to all the grievances which 
affect the Nonconformists of this king- 
dom. They anticipate the adoption 
of measures for a purely civil Regis- 
tration of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths; and such a change of the 
law respecting the solemnization of 
Marriage as shall place them ‘in a 
condition of civil equality, without 
any encroachment on religious liberty. 
They claim the liberty of availing 
themselves of the literary privileges 
of the national universities, without 
being subjected to those requisitions 
that directly interfere with the rights 
of conscience. They consider that 
they have a right to have the Funeral 
Services conducted according to their 
own usages and convictions in the 
parochial Cemeteries; and they claim 
an entire exemption from compulsory 
payments for the support of a Form of 
Religious Worship from which they 
conscientiously dissent,—payments, in 
their estimation, as degrading to the 
system by which they are exacted as 
they are opposed to the principles of 
Christianity. 

Your Memorialists cannot conclude 
this statement of their grievances with- 
out renewing the expression of their 
belief, that they have all originated in 
those principles which have Ted to the 
alliance of the civil power with reli- 
gious institutions; and while they 
make this avowal to avoid the im- 
putation of a temporising reserve, 
they entertain the persuasion that 
these sentiments, supported by their 
rational and scriptural evidence, will 
be ultimately prevalent in the Chris- 
tian world; and that the result, se- 
cured by the progress of conviction, 
and, in a manner, entirely just, paci- 
fic, and satisfactory, will contribute to 
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the final and universal triumph of 
pure Christianity. 

Your Memorialists beg to add their 
sincere acknowledgments to your 
Lordship and the other Members of 
his Majesty’s government for the 
wisdom and integrity which have 
marked their past proceedings; and 
they cherish an earnest desire that all 
existing wrongs may be redressed, that 
all the subjects of the British empire 
may possess equal privileges under the 
protection of an impartial Legislature, 
and that thus your Lordship’s admi- 
nistration may be rendered the most 
illustrious in the annals of British 
history. 

(Signed) G. CLayton, Chairman, 

A. Tipman, Secretary, 
and Seventy-five other 
Members of the Board. 





DEPUTATION FROM THE CONGRE™ 
GATIONAL UNION TO THE UNITED 
STATES, 

As it has aways appeared to us an 

object of great importance, that a de- 

putation of ministers should visit the 

Churches of America, to reciprocate 

those sentiments of fraternal regard 

which our Transatlantic brethren have 
so frequently expressed in this coun- 
try, it gives us much pleasure to an- 
nounce, that the Committee of the 
Congregational Union have happily 
succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
the Rev.Andrew Reed, of London, and 
the Rev. James Matheson, of Durham, 
to undertake this truly Apostolic Mis- 
sion, and that they will embark from 

Liverpool to New York before the 

close of the present month. 

It is an unquestionable truth, that 
whenever an enterprize is undertaken 
in accordance with the spirit of primi- 
tive Christianity, it calls into exercise 
in the minds of others, those graces 
which peculiarly adorned the Apos- 
tolical Churches. This has been stri- 
kingly illustrated in the present in- 
stance. A large measure of the spirit 
of faith, self-denial, and zeal for the 
general interests of the Church of 
Christ at large was undoubtedly re- 

uired, to induce two large and united 

Tisiechida, like those at Wycliffe 

Chapel and at Durham, to relinquish 

the services of their beloved pastors 

for at least six months, while engaged 
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in this interesting enterprize, and this 
they have happily displayed in a man- 
ner as honourable to the enlightened 
ministry they have enjoyed as to their 
own spirit of disinterested'devotedness. 

The proposals of the Committee 
having been communicated to the 
church at Wycliffe Chapel, they gave 
their consent with many tears, and 
expressed their feelings in the follow 
ing resolutions :— 

I. That this Church, on this impor- 
tant occasion, desires to acknowledge 
with gratitude the manifestations of 
Divine mercy with which it hath 
pleased the great Head of the Church 
to visit it, in making his word effectual 
to the conversion of sinners and to the 
edification of saints, and in preserving 
for so many years the mutual love of 
pastor and flock, and of the members 
one with another. 

II. That this Church, having heard 
the request of the Committee of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, that their beloved pastor should 
act as one of the delegates to the Ame- 
rican churches, and having received 
from him an explanation of the objects 
of the mission, and a statement of 
those views which, after much prayer 
and conference with the deacons, he 
is led to entertain with regard to it— 
cannot but express their conviction, 
that a separation from their pastor for 
a season, for so desirable a purpose, 
will tend to promote the Divine glory 
and the unity and extension of 
Messiah’s kingdom on the earth, and 
also (as they hope) to confirm their 
pastor’s health and strength for future 
service; and they would, therefore, 
should he deem it to be the will of 
God that he should leave them, concur 
in his intention with whatever pain to 
themselves, rejoicing that they have 
such an opportunity of expressing 
their fellowship with the universal 
church, and that he is counted worthy 
to execute an office, which, while it is 
one of great responsibility and sacri- 
fice. is one also of great interest aud 
honour. 

III. That in case it should appear 
to be the will of God, for their pastor 
to leave for a time—this Church, con- 
fiding in the sympathy of the sister 
churches in this country, and assured 
of the readiness of his brethren in the 
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ministry to supply the lack of their 
pastor’s service; and above all, trust- 
ing in the covenant love and watchful 
care of their Redeemer, desire to dis- 
miss every unbelieving fear, and to be 
strong in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus, both as it respects themselves 
and their beloved minister. At the 
same time they feel called upon, in 
case of their being placed in these an- 
ticipated and trying circumstances, to 
pledge themselves, with the Divine 
assistance, to a diligent and conscien- 
tious attendance on all the means of 
grace,—to constant and persevering 
prayer, private and social, for their 
pastor and for one another—and to 
the support of whatever measures it 
may be advisable to adopt for the 
maintenance of church order— mutual 
edification—a holy walk and conver- 
sation—and the peace and harmony 
of their fellowship. 

Our friends at Durham displayed 
the same affection to their pastor, and 
recording their consent in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

Church Meeting, Jan. 1, 1834. 

Having taken into consideration the 
communications of the Committee of 
the Congregational Union to our pas- 
tor, the Rev. James Matheson, in 
which they request him to form one 
of a Deputation to visit the Churches 
in the United States of America-we, 
under a conviction of duty, unani- 
mously agree to resign him for a sea- 
son (being himself willing to go), and 
unite in prayer that the mission con- 
templated by the Committee may be 
attended with the Divine blessing, and 
be the means of promoting our com- 
mon Christianity. 

Ifto those Churches much creditisdue 
for the sacrifices they are thus prepared 
to make, we feel that special honour 
belongs to the beloved families of our 
dear brethren, who have, with con- 
fidence in the Providence of God, so 
cheerfully resigned them for the fur- 
therance of his kingdom, and we 
doubt not, but the Deputation, their 
families, and Churches, will share in 
the frequent prayers of our readers, 
that they may be preserved while ab- 
sent from each other, and ere long 
meet again in the possession of every 
needful blessing. 

A public valedictory service, pre- 
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vious to their departure, will be held 
at Zion Chapel, Whitechapel, Lon- 
don, onWednesday evening, March , 
of the proceedings of which, we shall 
not fail to give our friends a correct 
report in our next. 





DEPUTATION FROM THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION TO SCOTLAND. 
The Rev. John Burnet, of Camber- 
well, has consented to attend the 
Spring Meeting of the General Associ- 
ate Synod andthe Annual Meeting of 
the Congregational Union of Scotland, 
as the representative of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF A DAY OF 
SPECIAL PRAYER. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the Board 
of Congregational Ministers of Lon- 
don and its vicinity, Tuesday Even- 
ing, February 11th, 1834, the Rev. 
Kobert Halley in the Chair, 

It was resolved,—‘*‘ That the mem- 
bers of this Board having a gratetul 
recollection of the past occasions on 
which they have met with their con- 
gregations for the purpose of special 
prayer, and deeming it, at the present 
time, exceedingly desirable to set 
apart a day to commend our circum- 
stances to the special care and protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, and to 
implore a larger portion of Divine 
influence on our Churches, and the 
great religious institutions of the land, 
hereby agree to recommend to their 
congregations to appropriate the 28th 
of March, the day commonly cailed 
Good Friday, being a day of leisure, 
for that purpose. 

A. TIDMAN, Secretary.” 





MONTHLY ASSOCIATION OF CON- 
.GREGATIONAL MINISTERS AND 

CHURCHES. 

The second Monthly Meeting of 
the London Churches, for the present 
year, was held on Thursday, Feb. 6th, 
at Silver-street Chapel, when the Rev. 
Mr. Cooper and the Rev. J. Yockney 
engaged in the devotional services, 
and the Rev. J. P. Smith, D.D. of 
Homerton College, delivered a beauti- 
ful and instructive lecture on The ne- 
ecessity of Religion to the well-being 
of a Nation. This valuable discourse, 
which was founded on Isaiah Ix. 12, 
will be published in a few days. 
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A numerous company afterwards 
met at the Congregational Library, 
when the Rev. J. Rheder, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Ham- 
burgh, gave some interesting accounts 
of the state of our Church in that city, 
and the progress of evangelical reli- 
gion in that part of Germany. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH AT ST. PE- 
TERSBURGH, UNDER THE PASTORAL 
CARE OF THE REV. WM. KNILL. 

THE congregation, of which a short 

account is now to be given, has been 

favoured in a very peculiar manner 
from its commencement. It may be 
called a child of the Bible Society, 
and, for this reason, Dr. Paterson 
began it in 1815, by expounding the 

Scriptures on the Lord’s-Day evening 

in a private house. The seal of divine 

approbation was set on this work by 
the conversion of some who attended. 

Dr. Paterson received occasional as- 

sistance in these labours of love from 

his colleague, Dr. Henderson. 

In the year 1817, two Missionaries 
arrived in St. Petersburgh, Mr. Glen 
and Mr. Stallybrass. During their 
stay in the metropolis, their friends 
thought it would be gratifying to 
many if they were to preach publicly. 
To accomplish this, Dr. Henderson 
brought the subject before Prince 
Alexander Galitzin. The Prince, 
whose heart was warm in the cause 
of the Redeemer, immediately pro- 
posed it to his Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor Alexander, and received a 
verbal permission to have Divine Ser- 
vice in the English language in the 
Sarepta Chapel, which belongs to the 
Moravians, and who kindly lent their 
chapel for an evening service. 

Mr. Glen preached the first sermon, 
and Mr. Stallybrass followed. The 
former soon proceeded to his Mission 
among the Persians, but the latter con- 
tinued until December, 1817, learning 
the Russ and Mongolian languages, 
and preaching to the people. 

The next thing which might be ex- 
pected, and which actually took place, 
was the formation of a church on con- 
gregational principles. The members 
were very few at first, only eight, 
among whom were the greatly-beloved 
Mrs. Paterson, and Walter Venning, 
the philanthropist. The total number 
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of members admitted up to the present 
time is 132, some of whom are now in 
glory; some are filling important sta- 
tions abroad; four have gone forth to 
labour in the Missionary field; some 
have forsaken us; and sixty-three re- 
main in fall communion. 

After the departure of Mr. Stally- 
brass, Divine Service was performed 
by Dr. Paterson, assisted sometimes 
by Dr. Pinkerton, until the summer 
of 1818, when Mr. Swan arrived, who 
continued to officiate until the end of 
1819. Some months. before he pro- 
ceeded to Siberia he was joined by 
Mr. Carruthers, when a morning ser- 
vice was commenced. 

Mr. Carruthers continued to officiate 
along with Dr. Henderson until the 
summer of 1820, when he left for the 
Tartars, and Dr. Henderson ministered 
to the church and congregation till the 
December following, when Mr. Knill 
arrived, and became the pastor of the 
congregation, which situation he has 
occupied ever since, upwards of twelve 
years. 

During this period, the regular con- 
gregation and occasional hearers, have 
shown a lively zeal in the cause of 
Missions to the Heathen. About 
thirty-seven thousand roubles have 
been collected for Missionary pur- 
poses, the greater part of which has 
been sent to the London Missionary 
Society. 

Many of the congregation have also 
assisted in the circulation-of the Holy 
Scriptures, which have been supplied 
by that noble institution, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and by 
the bounty of private individuals, by 
which means, tens of thousands of 
persons who were destitute have been 
supplied with the words of eternal life. 
The whole number of volumes circu- 
lated by us during the last five years 
is just thirty thousand. 

During the same time, we have also 
circulated nearly half a million of re- 
ligious tracts in various languages, 
two hundred thousand of which were 
given us by Princess Mistchersky, 
and the remainder have either been 
printed by us, or purchased from 
abroad, or sent to us as presents from 
Britain, America, France, Hamburgh, 
and Stockholm. 

In addition to the above, it ought to 
be noticed with gratitude, that, for a 
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few years past, several hundred poor 
people, of various nations, resident in 
St. Petersburgh, have been assisted 
with warm clothing for the winter, a 
few members of this congregation 
taking the active part in collecting 
the funds and distributing the clothing, 
although not one of our congregation 
received any clothes from the charity.* 

Another subject intimately copneet- 
ed with this congregation, and which 
would, probably, never have taken 
place, if it had not existed, is the en- 
deavours which have been made to 
establish regular preaching, on board 
the ships, to the sailors at Cronstadt. 
This was first undertaken by Dr. 
Henderson, in 1822; and Mr. Swan’s 
residing here for a season, and kindly 
taking Mr. Knill’s place in St. Peters- 
burgh, afforded an opportanity for 
preaching to many hundreds of sea- 
men, and putting into their hands a 
good supply of New Testaments, also 
of good practical books, and several 
thousands of religious tracts. 

Nor is it out of place to mention the 
interesting school for the children of 
poor foreigners, which contains, on an 
average, 150 boys and 100 girls. This 
school was begun by members of this 
congregation. The committee of ma- 
nagement have chiefly belonged to the 
congregation. The master, with whom 
the school originated, and who has 
been the master from the beginning, 
was one of the first members of the 
Church. The very existence of this 
establishment, and all the blessings 
which have flowed from it for ten years 
past, are all intimately connected by 
the adorable providence of God with 
this congregation. 

Pious people from various places, 
and of various Christian communi+ 
ons, have occasionally or permanently 
united with us in Church fellowship. 





* It will be agreeable to many of our 
readers to know, that the private cha- 
racter of the Emperor Nicholas is bene- 
volent and amiable. In October last,’ he 
sent a donation of 1000 roubles to this 
Society for himself, and 100 roubles from 
each of his seven children. What a pity 
it is, that a tender father and kind hus- 
band, and a benevolent friend of the desti- 
tute, should have his name identified, 
through all time with the massacres of 
Poland ! ‘ ; 
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We have had Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Seceders, Baptists, and Metho- 
dists, sitting down with us at the Lord’s 
table at the same time; nor have we 
ever felt the least hesitation in hold- 
ing out the right hand of fellowship to 
those who gave evidence that they 
loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity. 

In consequence of the congregation 
having suffered repeated inconveni- 
ences, arising from the time of meeting 
in the Sarepta Chapel, a circular was 
sent to the male members of the 
Church, requesting them to meet on 
the 11th day of February, 1833, at the 
pastor’s house, with a view to their 
adopting suitable measures for pro- 
curing a chapel of theit own. Agree- 
ably to the above notice, several of the 
members met, anda petition was agreed 
upon and signed, and on the following 
Thursday it was presented to his Ex- 
cellency, Mr. Bludoff, the minister of 
ecclesiastical affairs. . 

On the 13th of May a most satisfac- 
tory answer was received, of which the 
following is a translation :— 

‘* Sin,—Agreeably to the petition 
presented to me, by you and the elders 
and members of the community of 
Congregationalists in this capital, con- 
sisting of English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Americans, for permission to hire or 
build a house for divine worship for 
themselves in this capital, I forwarded 
it, through the committee of ministers, 
for the approbation of his Imperial 
Majesty. 

* Upon the representation of the 
Committee of Ministers in this matter, 
his Imperial Majesty, on the 9th of 
May, was pleased to order that per- 
mission be granted to the petitioners 

build or hire for themselves in this 
Capital a house for divine service. 

** Making known to you this, the 
supreme command, for the information 
of the other petitioners, I at the same 
time notify to you, that I have already 
commnnicated this to the Military 
Goveruor General of St. Petersburg. 

** J have the honour to be, 
with true esteem, &c. 
**D. BLuporr. 
** 12th May, 1833. 
“* To Rev. Pastor Knill.” 


Since the above answer was received 
there have been several meetings of 
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the members to take into consideration 
what steps will be necessary for their 
future proceedings; and, among other 
resolutions which have been adopted, 
the following may be considered the 
most important :— 

** Resolved,—That, in dependence 
on divine aid, we will build a place of 
worship as soon as the necessary funds 
are raised, and that the chapel shall be 
designated, THE BRITISH AND AME- 
RICAN CHAPEL.” 





NOTICE TO THE SECRETARIES OF 
COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Secretaries of the Congrega- 
tional Uniou beg leave to remind their 
brethren, the Secretaries of those 
County and District Associations 
that have already joined the Union, 
or who may intend to unite themselves 
with it, that they are most anxious to 
prepare correct lists of the Pastors 
and Churches of our Denomination, 
in accordance with a circular issued 
some time ago for that purpose. They 
therefore earnestly entreatthem to for- 
ward those documents before the end 
of April to the Congregational Li- 
brary, with copies of the Reports of 
their several County or District So- 
cieties. 





ORDINATIONS. 

On Tuesday, the 26th November 
last, Mr. Thomas Pullar was ordained 
to the pastoral office over the Congrega- 
tional Church, Union Chapel, Felling 
Shore, in the county of Durham. 

The service commenced in the morn- 
ing, at half-past ten o’clock, when the 
Rev. John Orange, of St. James’s 
Chapel, Newcastle, delivered the in- 
troductory discourse, and proposed 
the usual questions. The Rev. S. 
Watkinson, of Monkwearmouth, pre- 
sented the ordination prayer ; the Rev. 
W.H. Stowell, of North Shields, gave 
the charge; and the Rev.S. Blair, of 
South Shields, addressed the Church. 
The Rev. R, Pengillv, (Bap. Min.) 
Newcastle, and the Rev. D. Adam, 
Town Missionary, Newcastle, con- 
ducted the devotional parts of the ser- 
vice. In the evening, at six o’clock, 
a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Richard Gibbs, of Darlington. On 
the preceding evening, after a dis- 
course by the Rev. S. Blair, the Dea- 
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cons were solemnly set apart to their 
office, by prayer and imposition of 
hands. The congregations were large 
and attentive throughout the services, 
A very deep and sacred impressiun 
was made, both on the Pastor and the 
Church, which it is hoped will not 
soon be effaced. The church at Fell- 
ing Shore was organized in August, 
1832: it was the result of the labours 
of its present Pastor during the two 
preceding years. Most of the mem- 
bers—about eighty in number—have 
been brought to the knowledge of 
the truth through his instrumentality. 
Several stations in the surrounding 
country are regularly supplied by the 
Pastor. May the Divine benediction 
rest on him, on his labours, and on the 
Church over which he presides. 

On Tuesday, the 17th of December, 
the Rev. James Hamer, late student 
of Highbury College, was ordained to 
the pastoral office over the independent 
Church at Sutton Valance, in the 
county of Kent, when the following 
ministers were requested to conduct 
the services of the day: 

The Rev. Robert Halley, Classical 
Tutor of Highbury College, com- 
menced the worship of God by reading 
the Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. 
W. Groser, Baptist Minister, of Maid- 
stone, delivered an able defence of 
nonconformist principles. 

The questions were proposed to the 
Minister by the Rev. E. Jinkings, of 
Maidstone. The ordination prayer 
was offered by the Rev. J. Slatterie, 
of Chatham. The Rev. W. Jones, of 
Bolton, Lancashire, late Pastor of the 
ordained Minister, delivered a very 
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faithful and affectionate charge, found- 
ed on the words of the Apostle, 2 Timo- 
thy, iv. 17, ‘‘ Take heed unto thyself, 
and unto thy doctrine.” The Rev. J. 
Phillips, of Staplehurst concluded with 
prayer. 

In the evening the services were 
commenced by the Kev. J. Phillips, 
after which a very suitable discourse 
was preached to the people, by the 
Rev. Robert Halley, from 2 Thess. ii. 
15, ‘‘ Therefore, brethren, stand fast, 
and hold the traditions which ye have 
been taught, whether by word or our 
epistle:”” and the services were con- 
cluded with prayer by the Rev. W. 
Groser. 





REMOVALS. 


The Rev. J. Woodwark, of North- 
ampton, has accepted a unanimous in- 
vitation to the pastoral office at Ton- 
bridge Chapel, New Road, Somers’ 
Town, and commences his labours on 
the 6th of April. 

The Rev. Mr. Jack, late of Acre 
Lane, Brixton, has accepted a call to 
the Church at Castle Green, Bristol, 
vacant by the death of the late Rev. 
W. Thorpe. 

The Rev. R. Ferguson, late of Had-~ 
dington, N. B. has entered on his pas- 
toral engagements with the Church at 
Finchingfield, Essex, vacant by the re- 
signation of the Rev. J. Baxter, whose 
protracted illness compelled him to 
leave a sphere where he was beloved 
and useful. 

Mr. John Flower, from Highbury 
College, has accepted a call to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Mr. Sloper, at Beccles. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GRANTS OF PUBLIC MONEY TO THE PRES- 
BYTFERIANS OF IRELAND. 

The Regium Donum was granted to 
the Presbyterian Ministers of Ireland 
by William the Third,. in an order 
dated Hillsborough, June 19, 1690, and 
amounted in the first instance to £1200. 
In the reign of George the First, the sum 
of £800 was added to the fund. In 1784, 
it was increased to £2,200. In 1792, by 


the authority of the King’s Patent, £5000 
was charged on the Civil List to be 
annually paid to the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters. In 1804 commenced the system of 
Parliamentary grants. The first grant 
amounted to £4160, and has been gra- 
dually augmented from that period until 
1831, when the sum of £14,800 was voted 
for their use, In 1803, the Presbyterian 
Congregations were divided into three 
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classes, and their ministers as they stood 
in the first, second, or third class, re- 
ceived respectively £100, £75, or £50 

rannum. This arrangement is, we be- 
ieve, still continued. Thus, Presbyterian- 
ism is a modified establishment in Lreland, 
and money is granted out of the public 
taxes to support Presbyterian Clergy, 
whether Orthodox or Arian. 

It is computed that the total amount 
that has thus been paid in annual grants 
from the Civil List or by Parliamentary 
votes is more than £750,000, and the fact 


excites a feeling of humiliation and re- 


gret we know not how to conceal. A 
noble instance of disinterested principle 
has, however, been given by the Rev. 
James Martineau, who was elected by 
the Presbyterian Congregation in Eustace 
Street, Dublin, Nov. 1831, to succeed 
the Rev. P. Taylor, to whom he had 
been assistant for three years. Of this 
gentleman’s doctrinal opinions we know 
nothing, but this we know, that the most 
orthodox faith could not produce a more 
manly and upright conduct. He declined 
their invitation, because he would not 
receive an annual portion of the Royal 
bounty, and for declining it, he gave the 
following solid reasons, which we the 
more readily insert, as they may induce 
some of our own brethren to reconsider 
the arguments by which they justify 
English Dissenters for accepting a Par- 
liamentary grant. 

“1. The Royal bounty is a religious 
monopoly. It is an exclusive appropria- 
tion of a fund which ought to be general. 
For the contributions which a nation arises 
for the State, it has a right to expect an 
equivalent, in the various blessings of 
good government: they are the price paid 
for these blessings ; and every portion of 
the amount should be returned to those 
who pay it in some corresponding ad- 
vantage. The governors are the acting 
trustees of the governed: and when they 
administer the fund at their disposal for 
the sole benefit, and according to the 
peculiar views of a small portion of the 
community, they are, I think, clearly 
chargeable with a violation of trust, and 
with a fraud upon the remaining portion 
of society. Now I cannot but think that 
the Royal sega A exemplifies this mis- 
appropriation. e nation at large con- 
tributes; Presbyterians alone receive. 
The member of the Society of Friends, 
the Freethinking Christian, the Unbe- 
liever, the Jew, are compelled to support 
a separate ministry which they agree in 
J serarenngyo disapproving: and, of the 

ning contribu an immense ma- 
jority totally dissent from the form of Chris- 
tianity which the sum is levied to sustain. 
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If the question were propesed to those from 
whose property this fund is raised, whe- 
ther they would or would not subscribe 
its amount to the Presbyterian Church, 
there is no doubt that the grant would be 
withheld; so that it is not a free-will 
offering, but an exaction from reluctant 
consciences, depending for its continuance 
entirely on the irresponsibility of the 
public trustees. There is not one of us, 
my friends, that would not feel it a hard- 
ship to be compelled to support the 
Roman Catholic Church. Surely, then, 
we violate the Christian rule of doing as 
we would be done by, so long as we 
sanction a similar hardship inflicted upon 
them. For this reason, then, I think the 
system unjust. And though the govern- 
ment may be the authors, yet, by re- 
ceiving the Royal bounty, [ should feel 
myself an abettor of the injustice. 

“2. The Royal bounty seems to me to 
expose our office to all the objections of a 
sinecure. Not, indeed, that we have no 
labour. On the other hand, few, perhaps, 
have any conception how depressing are 
the anxieties, how overpowering the 
responsibilities, how intense the mental 
and moral effort which our duties entail. 
But then the labour is given to one party, 
our congregation, while this remuneration 
comes from another, the state. We sus- 
tain a twofold relation; to our people, 
and to the government, For our people 
we work ; for the government we do not, 
Relatively to our people, then, our office 
is no sinecure; relatively to the State, it 
is. Though it may be true that we are 
not useless citizens, and that we may not 
unfavourably influence the welfare of the 
community, yet this does not entitle us to 
remuneration from the public fund. To 
give any one a claim on that fund, it is 
not enough that he be a useful member of 
society ; but he must be the servant of the 
state, and devote his time to some specific 
office connected with the administration 
of government. But in that direction we 
have no official duties. In short, my 
friends, either we are officers of the state, 
or we are not. If we are, then are wea 
state-priesthood, acknowledging our re- 
ligion to be matter of government selec- 
tion: a secularization of our spiritual 
faith to which I cannot persuade myself 
to be a party. If we are not, then have 
we a remuneration without duty per- 
formed to the remunerators, and are 
holders of sinecures. 

“3, All remuneration of a Clergy by 
the State seems to me to check the cir- 
culation, and impede the progress of 
religious opinion. To the genuine opera- 
tion of religion upon the intellectual and 
moral condition of mankind, the most 
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unlimited liberty of thought and expres- 
sion seems to be esséntial: and every 
influence which creates profession with- 
out belief, or an interested preference of 
some doctrines and dislike of others, is 
to be deprecated, as tending to cut off 
religion from its immediate contact with 
the mind and heart. Now, when any 
emolument is given by virtue of con- 
nexion with some particular church, and 
forfeited by departure from its pale, there 
is an inducement of interest to remain in 
its connexion, and to suppress the ten- 
dencies to change, When a minister, 
who depends exclusively on his con- 
gregation, changes his opinions, he has 
hopes of carrying his people with him in 
the new direction which his mind has 
taken: but the state and its patronage 
cannot be transferred. It is true that 
this interest is reduced nearly to its 
lowest amount among the Irish Pres- 
byterians, because the government does 
not alienate its patronage in consequence 
of diversities of Theological sentiment. 
But if the Royal bounty do not create a 
personal interest in any particular creed, 
still it binds us down to the Presbyterian 
forms of Church government, and stifles 
our predilection for what many of us 
believe to be the better system, that of 
the Independents, 

“¢ 4. My last objection is, that the credit 
and influence of Christianity are much 
diminished by its alliance with the State. 
It is my firm conviction, that more un- 
believers have been made by establish- 
ments than by all the speculations which 
the friends of establishments deem so 
dangerous. As it is generally known 
that there exists a personal interest in 
religious profession, a wide-spread dis- 
trust in the sincerity of all belief is pro- 
duced : a suspicion creeps over the public 
mind, that, if interest were out of the 
way, much of what now passes for faith 
would appear to be but hollow preten- 
sion: and religion assumes a professional 
air which prevents its being felt, and 
believed, and loved, with that pure sin- 
cerity from which it derives its only 
value. It seems to me strange, my fellow 
Christians, to hear it said, that if there 
were no establishments, Christianity 
would not be sustained. Why, if there 
be.a real. Jove of it, it will be sustained. 
If not, then its present support is a 
reluctant. one, hy its acceptability is 


only in appearance, and our establish- 

ments. have failed to carry it to the 

nation’s heart. I am anxious, my friends, 

that we should relinquish every thing 

that can throw a doubt over our sin- 

cerity ; that we should prove our religion 
? 8. NO. 111, 
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to be no concern of interest, but a} vital 
principle enshrined in our deep affection. 

“ This is a plain statement of the rea- 
sons that have convinced me that the 
principle of the Royal bounty is wrong. 
And if the principle be wrong, how can 
I believe the practice to be right? I am 
not blind to the inconveniences of any 
general plan for relinquishing it; but if 
in its abandonment I see difficulty, in 
keeping it I see wrong.” 

The discussions that have taken place 
on these subjects will not pass before the 
eye of the public unnoticed, and they 
will carefully observe, whether profit or 
principle obtain the ascendancy. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE ORPHAN 
SCHOOL LECTURE, CITY ROAD. 

When this valuable Institution was 
founded by the united efforts of Dissen- 
ters of the three Denominations, more 
than half a century back, the Orphan 
House was remote from tlie city, and 
there was no dissenting place of worship, 
within a practicable distance, where the 
children could statedly attend more than 
once on the Lord’s-day. A chapel was, 
therefore, erected in the edifice, where 
an evening lecture was held during the 
summer season, not only for the benefit 
of the children, but for the accommodation 
of the Dissenters who resided around. 

This state of things has now entirely 
changed ; commodious chapels have been 
erected in the neighbourhood, and conse- 
quently the evening lecture has been well 
nigh deserted. 

Some members of tlie Committee have 
therefore had it in contemplation, for 
some time past, to propose that the chapel 
shall be closed, as the childreu_ attend 
public worship twice every Lord’s Day, 
at Claremont Chapel, Pentonville. This 
proposal has been adopted by the Com- 
mittee, and confirmed by a General Court 
of the Governors, tho not without 
much opposition in both bodies. 

We truly rejoice in this measure, not 
only because the capability of the Insti- 
tution to receive poor orphans will be ex- 
tended, but also because the strange 
anomaly of Unitarian and Orthodox mi- 
nisters engaging in the same service will 
cease to be a reproach to the Dissenters 
of the metropolis. 

This new arrangement has been taken, 
we understand, in ill part by some of the 
ministers and members of the Presby- 
terian party. According to a long-esta- 
blished rotation, it devolved upon that 
body to propose a preacher for the next 
anniversary service, and the Rev. James 
Yates, the well-known es of Dre 

2 
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Wardlaw, had e ed, but it seems in 
consequence of decision that he 
has declined the service, and that some 
gentlemen, whose names stood for stew- 
ards of the annual dinner, have also 
resigned ‘their wands. Now, whatever 
respect we may entertain for the private 
characters of gentlemen, we cannot 
deplore this result. Thank God, there 
are still to be found in London orthodox 
Presbyterian ministers and gentlemen, 
who can and will act in this and other of 
our tri te bodies, should all those who 
have forsaken the doctrines and practice 
of their forefathers retire from them, so 
that our three denominations may still re- 
tain peceehowep:" wary berg <4 dors poli- 
tical stre! though every Unitarian se- 
cedes, This fact may not, perhaps, be very 
acceptable to those who periodically wail 
over the heretical associations of the or- 
thodox Dissenters, with the fond but de- 
lusive hope, that they may urge them to 
break their triple alliance, and thus 
weaken, if not destroy, their general in- 
finence. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S NEW MARRIAGE 
ACT. 


As our Magazine is going to press, 
the noble Paymaster of the Forces has 
obtained leave of the House of Com- 
mons to introduce a Bill for the relief of 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics from the 
marie service of the Church of Eng- 


Without a draught of the Bill before 
us, we cannot pronounce with correctness 
upon its details, but from the explana- 
tions the noble Lord and Dr. Lushing- 
ton gave, it is obvious enough that some 
of its provisions will be exceedingly un- 
Saeieny to the Dissenters at . 

hy must their banns be published in 
po ras church ? Why must a clerical 

ficate of their publication be ob- 
tained before the iage can be cele- 
brated? It seems that both the honour- 
sable members entrusted with this busi- 
ness feel that their measure is but an 
apology for a better; but that the Go- 
vernment, with the most liberal inten- 
tions towards Dissenters, are so under 


the fear ** of their spiritual pastors and ~ 


masters,” that they are compelled to 
iter that? ‘thet (etita'e nheasuve. Of very 
questionable value, and to leave the great 
country which the Sch in the wake 
of all the nations o} Pace for- 
sooth, the prejudices of the clergy will not 
permit them to an onward course. 
that body consulted, the Test 


‘Act would never have been repealed-- 
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Catholic Emancipation never granted— 
Parliamentary Reform never achieved— 
the Church wrongs of Ireland never re- 
dressed—and Earl Grey and his col- 
leagues never in office. But we havea 
Reformed Parliament that must express 
the opinions of the prerle, and if the Dis- 
senters, instead of being so anxious to be 
the Conservators of the present adminis- 
tration, take care of their own rights, 
they will not eventually be disappointed. 


PUBLIC MEETING AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


A — meeting of the ministers and 
members of the Independent, Baptist, 
and Methodist congregations was held at 
the Independent chapel, above Bar, to 
adopt measures for removal of the 
remaining disabilties of Dissenters, The 
Rev. T. Adkins being unanimously 
called to the chair, first addressed the 
meeting; when resolutions were sub- 
mitted and to relating to the 
several topies of a national registration 
of births ; the right of Dissenting minis- 
ters to perform the ae ceremony ; 
and also to inter the dead of their own 
communion in the parochial burying- 
ground ; admisssion to the honours and 
advantages of the University; and the 
repeal of church-rates. A petition to 
Parliament, founded on these resolu- 


tions, was unanimously to. The 
meeting was and highly respect-. 
able; a spirit of Christian forbearance, 


united with uncompromising firmness, 
revailed. The Rev. Messrs. Draper, 
Boy. and Stevens, Bullar, W. Lankester, 
and Drew, addressed the meeting with 
at ne Rt lg oy com that it is 
lesigned to i i in 
the form of a paphien. een 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY.} 


A public meeting on behalf of the 
above Society was held at the Assembly- 
room, Swan Inn, Hastings, on Tu ; 
the 18th instant, the Rev. W. Davis 
the chair. The Rev. E. Ray, from Cal- 
cutta; the Rev. J. N. Goulty, and the 


Rev. J. Wilmore, from Rye; and the 
Rev. G. Jackson add the mee 
On the evening of the following 


sionaries to that part 6f the world, 
to establish new missions in the important 
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places of Jamaica. Liberal collections 
were made at the close of the meetings. 


CLERICAL SAUDE RARIET- rt 
We very much regret to witness the 
illiberal and rous proceedings of 
some of the Church party since their de- 
Several clergymen have called on 
Dissenters with whom they had accounts 
and settled them, saying that, after this, 
they should not think of dealing with 
Dissentefs. Other expressions have been 
used by them which we forbear to re- 
peat. One tradesman answered thus one 
of those prevchers of the religion of 
of peace, charity, and love—“ You, Sir, 
im the right as you please ; 
Iam but a tradesman, Sir, but I claim 
for myself the same privilege.” Is this 
the toleration of which we heard so much 
at the meeting ?— Sherborne Jonrnal. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 
Dr. Lushington attended a very nu- 
merous and high} table mee 
at meg p - y night, for ~ 
rpose o g encouragement to 
vetablishment of infant schools in that 
ay age district. The meeting was held 
the Old Meeting-house at Stepney, 
erected one hundred and ninety years 
ago. W. A. Hankey, Esq., the chairman, 
described the ae ape of education in 
that place during his recollection. It ap- 
pears that not more than sixty years ago 
one school was may ae 
with the Congregation, for forty children. 
The number has gradually increased, 
until now more than 1200 children are 
under a course of Christian instruction in 
day, Senter, and infant schools. The 
Rev: Dr. Fletcher took the chair after 
Mr. Hankey had retired, and delivered 
an eloquent and sensible address in favour 
of education. There were several other 
speakers. The place, which holds about 
1400 persons, was full to overflowiug. 


- ”" jabs ore somal fon'aitihal 

The Wesleyans are equally w 
interested in the registry of deaths, &c. 
(see the case of “‘ Whittuck v. Waters,” 
4, Canington and Payne, 375.) “Action 
for the use and occupation of certain pro- 
perty which had been demised to the 
defendant, for a term of years, deter- 
minable on three lives. To prove the 
death of one of them, a witness pro- 
duced an examined extract from the 
register of burials, at the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Kingswood. Mr. Justice Park.— 
*I cannot receive the ters of the 


Wesleyan Chapel as evidence of the 
death.’ The same witness produced a 
copy of an inscription from a tombstone 


in the burial ground adjacent to the same 
chapel. Mr. Justice Park.—‘ I ehtertain 
very great donbts whether this inscrip- 
tion is receivable in evidence; however, I 
will not reject it.’ Plaintiff nonsnited. 
An inscription on a tombstone belonging 
to the Established Church is evidence.” 
A ix to Report of Select Committee 
on Parochial Registration. 


WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 


The ordinary income of the Wesleyan - 


Missionary Society, for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1833, amounts to 48,839/,, 
and the receipts for the West India case 
5,0001,; making the total amount of 
monies received during that period, up- 
wards of fifty-three thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty pounds. 


RECENT DEATHS. 

Died, a few weeks since, that eminently 
vo and devoted minister, the Rev, 

as. SMALL, of Axminster; late Tutor to 
the Western Academy, and Pastor to the 
Independent church and congregation 
in that place for nearly 50 years. He 
died amidst his labours, and in the enjoy- 
ment of the respect of his friends, and 
the town in general. 

+ We regret to announce the death of 
the Rev. Joun Arkman, of Edinburgh, 
who, after a protracted season of de- 
ge health, departed to his rest on the 
6th of February. This venerable gentle- 
man was educated for the ministry in the 
Church of Scotland, but not being able 
conscientiously to subscribe to the whole 
of its Confession, he joined Mr. James 
Haldane in the summer of 1797, in au 
itinerant journey to the north of Scot- 
land, and subsequently assisted in the for- 
mation and management of a society in 
Edinburgh, called “* The Society for pro- 

ting the Gospel at Home.” Mr. 
a m eg ee Beever a “— 
ous Chapel, North College Street, Edin- 
burgh, became the Pastor of the 
important Church assem- 
a in that place, over which he pre- 
sided till his death. His memory will 
long be cherished, not merely as one of 
the fathers of pr ape in Scotland, 
but also as an amiable disciple and faith- 
ful minister of our Lord Saviour. 

On the 5th of February died Ronert 
ANsELL, Esq. of Brantham Hall, near 
Manningtree, Essex. This tleman 
was called to the knowledge of the truth 
by the labours of an lical curate of 
the Church of at Boxford, 
Suffolk, but subsequently became a mem- 
ber of the Church at Had- 
leigh. Knowing the destitute condition 
of the villages around that town, he em- 
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loyed his time and rty in promotin 
the establishment o: ene! one 
in the opening of ones ‘or preachin 
or prayer- meetings. r. A. ther 
with his brother, felt special solicitude 
for the little town of Boxford, where we 
believe they first heard the Gospel from 
the worthy clergyman already referred to ; 
but who having removed, the people 
were left without evangelical instruction. 
They, therefore, erected a commodious 
chapel, with a dwelling-house for the 
minister, at the expense of about £2000, 
and which place they gave in trust to the 
village Itinerant Society, for the sole use 
of an Independent or Con onal 
Church for ever. This erection is pecu- 
liarly interesting to Congregationalists, 
as witbin a quarter of a mile of the spot 
is Groton Place, once the manorial resi- 
dence .of the celebrated family of the 
Winthorps, who, for conscience sake, 
sold their estates and emigrated to the 
wild shores of New England.* Tradition 
reports, that before these pilgrim fathers 





* Vide Con, Mag. 1828, p. 586. 
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left this rural spot for ever, they, with 
their families and associates, a numerous 
company, kneeled down in the open field, 
and committed that vil and their 
country to the blessing of the God of 
their fathers, How those prayers have 
been answered, aud by what a 

train of circumstances, this article will 
happily illustrate. May a spirit like that 
displayed by our lamented friend be pos- 
sessed by many of the wealthy members 
of our churches. 


NOTICE. 

The next meeting of the Dorset Asso- 
ciation will be held, NY at the Rev. 
A. Bishop’s Chapel, inster, on the 
Wednesday in the Easter week, April 2. 
The Morning Preacher, Rev. Mr. Stroud 
of Bere Regis—Subject, « Hindrances to 
the spread of the Gospel.” Evening 
Preacher, the. Rev. J. Mackenzie of 
Poole. The Rev. J. Hoxley of Sher- 
borne is expectei to preach on the pre- 
ceding evening, The Anniversary Break- 
fast of the County Sunday School Union 
to be held at 7 o’clock. 





have searched in vain for it. 


the whole poem. ' 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received this month from Rev. Dr. Payne --Messrs. 
—T. Binney—J. Robinson—J, Wall—T. Durant—W. Thorn—A. Creak— 
J. Burder—A. Tidman—Thomas Wilson. 

Also from W, Stroud, M.D.—J. Cottle.—T.H.—J. A.—J. B. S. 


The communication from the West shall receive speedy attention. 
Can J. A. furnish us with another copy of the paper to which he refers? We 


We must really decline inserting the poem to which J. C. refers. The 
omission, or alteration, or addition of two stanzas would not justify us in reprinting 


Our Readers will find in this Number an extra half sheet, filled with “ Dissenting 
Memorials.” Still, as this sheet does not contain all, we hope to complete them in 
our next. If we have omitted any we shall be glad to have them furnished without 
delay, as, when complete, they 


i 1 form a valuable historical document. 
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